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For the Companion. 

“LUMP’S” DISAPPEARANCE. 
There had been a wild storm, and now, al- 
though the sun was setting, and the sky twas 
gear, the waves dashed up angrily agaitist the 
neky cliff and then fell back on the “shingle,” 
aod sunk into silence till foreed up again by the 
incoming surf. The fishermen had parely .got 
over the bar in safety, and were rejoicing in their 
por cottages, as they dried their drenched gar- 
nents before their driftwood fires. 

The village near by was an humble one. In it 
liveda poor forlorn woman, named Hicks, who 
was blessed by a family of boys, the oldest of 
whom bore the very grand name of “Christopher 
Columbus.” But the name had degenerated into 
“lump,” and he never got any other except 
when his mother was angry and called from the 
cottage door, thus,— 

“Christ-opher Co-lum-bus Hicks! Come here; 
or you'll ketch it when I git hold o’ you!” 

Her neighbors said, “Miss Hicks never seems 
tocare nothin’ for her children, till she gits ’em 
safeinto their coffins; then she’s a most lovin’ 
nother, for she screams so you can hear her out 
to sea! ”» 

“Lump” was an explorer in his way, as well 
as was his great prototype. He was always pok- 
ing about in the sands, and among the rocks for 
tare bugs, worms, shells and fish, and he was au- 
thority among the boys in their discussions, as 
towhether a newly discovered “critter” was a 
“veptile or fish.” 

Theroad from Mrs. Hicks’ house to the store 
was sandy and pleasant, and about half a mile 
long; but Lump could make it stony and hard, 
ada mileand a quarter long, by going round 
the shore, 

The afternoon after the storm alluded to above, 
he was dispatched with a molasses jug, and 
strict orders to “run as quick as his legs would 
carry him to the store at the village,’ and with 
hints that he might rue it if he stopped to play, 
or to come back by the big rocks. 

As she had a few more “last words” to say 
alter he had left the house, Mrs. Hicks flew to 
the window which faced the road, to shout them 
tohim. She did not see him on the road, and so 
concluded he had gone round the cliff, to have a 
frolic in the “surf,” as he always did when he 
could get a chance. 

She screamed, but the winds screamed louder, 
and she had to content herself by threats of what 
“Lump would ketch when he got back.” 

When sufficient time had passed for him to 
have done his errand, and returned home, she 
began to grow a little uneasy. “If he had tried 
‘0 go round by the big rock to show what he 
could do, he might have been washed off!’ she 
sid to herself; “and if she lost him, she’d lost 
all there was worth having. She couldn’t feed 
the little boys without his work.” 

One of these little boys soon came in the house 
all out of breath, screaming, “Mammy, mammy, 
Where’s Lump gone 2” 

“Gone to the store. Why?” 

“Cause Bill Dawes sce him go round towards 
the big rock an hour ago; and Davis had tried 
‘goround there in his boat after a barrel he 
lost overboard, and he says the waves is so high 
they licked the boards, and barrel, and stuff off 
No time, and—and’’—— 

“And what?” cried the anxious mother, sharp- 
ly, shaking little Tom as if it was any fault of 
— the sea was high, and Lump disobe- 

“And what? Speak out, child.” 

And—and’’—— here poor little Tom broke 
own, and began to scream with all his might, 
tnd to jump up and down ashe did when he got 
‘sharp stone in his foot. : 

. king up, the poor mother saw several boys 
Peeping in at the window, and flying out, cried,— 
What on arth is it, boys? What ails Tom?” 

Davis says if Lump tried to go’ over the big 





pe the waves licked him off, sartin; and 


“LUMP’S” DISAPPEARANCE. 


And that boy stopped short, and another took 
up the recital. 

“Davis picked up a brown ’lasses jug in the 
sarf; and—and’’¢— 

“And what, Ephin?’’s Do tell it all!” 

“Ephin” couldn’t go on; but a third bearer of 
evil news took up the dark thread. “And—and 
we see a great black thing, jist like Lump’s head, 
bob up and down two or three times, and then 
we couldn’t see it no more!” 

Mrs. Hicks did not have to send for her neigh- 
bors; her screams’soon brought them to the 
house, and among’ the sympathizing crowd were 
half-a-dozen ladies from the city who had made 
the acquaintance of poor Lump on the bluff, and 
bought bits of sponge, and shells, and seaweed 
from him. 

Davis, the fisherman, was there among the 
rest, and the frantic woman talked as if he had 
drowned her boy, instead of only innocently 
looking at the floating molasses jug. 

“Why didn’t you save him, if you knew he 
was drowned?” she cried, sharply. 

Poor Davis only bowed his head in silent pity. 

“Why on arth don’t somebody run for the doc- 
tor and the minister? And why don’t you put 
out your boats, you hard-hearted men?” she 
shrieked. 

“No boat can go round the big rock. I’ve 
tried, and had to give up. Where did you see 
him come up, Tommy?” asked Davis, in a sub- 
dued tone, as if he felt that Lump’s death lay at 
his door. 

“Over yender,” was the very explicit reply of 
Tommy, whose fists were too much engaged with 
his eyes to spare a finger to point with. “His 
hair was all patted down slick with the water, 
and he was bouncin’ and bouncin’ with every 
wave, and—and—boo hoo, hoo!”’ 

By this time the minister had arrived, and he 
tried to unravel the tangled accounts by cross- 
questioning the witnesses. When he came to 
Tommy, he said, “Now tell all you know about 
it; and then poor, kind little Tommy finished 
the sentence which had choked him. 

“And I think his head was loose from the rest 
on him; for I see it hove clear up onct, and there 
wasn’t no body hitched to it!” 

“A shark’s been at him!” shrieked the mo- 
ther, and then her neighbors began to cry with 
her. 

Poor Davis, looking as if he expected an arrest, 
beckoned to two men who had come in. The 
three left the house, and gathering the weary 
fellows who had just escaped with their own 
lives, they took to their boats and rowed out, 
hoping to find the body of poor Lump before the 
receding tide should carry it out to sea. : 

The silence in the cottage was unbroken save 
by the sobs and groans of the mother, who was 








now too much exhausted to scream. The boys | 
gathered at the windows to watch the boats put 
out in the surf; the women rocked, or leaned 
against the wall, while the minister sat by the 
table with his head on his hand, hardly knowing 
what to say. | 

And so they sat, while the shadows were fall- | 
ing, for more than an hour, hoping for the return | 
of the men. No one could do any good, and yet | 
it seemed very heartless to go away and leave 
the poor widow alone in her grief. No one 
thought of supper that night. Occasionally a | 
woman whispered to her neighbor some kind | 
word of the lost boy, and the mother catching it, 
would sob out a full inventory of Lump’s vir- | 
tues, in charming forgetfulness of the threats she | 
had been pouring out an hour before. 

The minister knew the boy—impetuous, brave, 


qnick-witted and enterprising, with more sense | 


than all the restof the family. He had frequent- 
ly made him his companion in searching for 
shells and minerals, and had always thought 
Lump’s lot a hard one—ordered, and scolded, and 
knocked about, as he had to be, by this petulant 
and weak-minded woman. So now he joined in 
and corroborated all she said in his praise, and 
remarked, hopefully,— 

“T hope our fears may be groundless; he may 
yet be alive!”’ 

“Alive, after two hours in the water! ’’ snarled 
out the afflicted mother. ‘Anybody might know 
you had come up inland, where there aint water 
enough to drown a kitten!’’ and then she added, 


“Pve got the biggest red lizard! Hollo! what's 
the matter?” he cried, amazed at the company 
before him, 

Some of the women laughed, and some of them 
cried, while others, with real mother-hearts for 
all boys, kissed him. 

The minister grasped his hand and cried, 
“Thank Heaven, my dear boy, that you are safe!” 

“Safe? Safe from what, in the name of na- 
ter?” cried Lump. 

An explanation ensued; and when Lump heard 
that the weary fishermen were out hunting for 
his headless body, he first scolded and then 
laughed; and I am sorry to say, called his mo- 
ther the very irreverent name—‘‘old goose.” 

“Well,” cried she, as if to defend herself, 
“didn’t I tell you to come straight back?” 

“Yes; but aint I old enough to go round by the 
old rock to look for sea-lizards after a storm if 
I’m a mind to?” cried Christopher Columbus. 

Just then two men came in, one of them hold- 
ing a big black foot-ball, which the little city 
boys had lost a few days before, and which the 
waves had found and carried out. 

When he saw Lump, he laughed and said, 
“Here’s your head, boy; and the jug Davis see 
was Stevens’, that was washed overboard last 


| night in the gale!” 


The women all slipped away, feeling, for the 


| first time, that their children must be hungry; 


and soon the others went, leaving Lump to de- 
fine his position and make new terms with his 
mother. 


+e 
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WHAT FRIGHT DID. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

One beautiful day in summer several years 
ago, a pale, slender boy was strolling alone 
through the grounds that surrounded an elegant 
country seat. 

His head was bare, his dight hair was brushed 
back from his forehead, and his blue eyes had a 
certain sadness in them as they gazed off over 
the gardens and down the distant avenues. 

He was richly dressed, and wore a fine gold 
watch and chain. In one hand, which he carried 
behind him, he held a little cane with a cornelian 
head carved into the form of a tiger’s paw. 

The birds sung, and the insects huammed around 
him as he wandered up and down the walks and 
over the lawn, but he did not heed them. He 
was deaf and dumb. 

He had been so since his birth, and being att 
only child, and shut out by his infirmity from 
half the pleasures of childhood, it is not strange 
that his lonesomeness sometimes made him sad, 
His father and mother sat under a large shade- 
tree upon a garden bench, and their eyes followed 
him with pitying fondness. 





“I guess I’ve seen drownin’ enough in my day to 
know how long it takes to do it! My husband’s 
skiff was overturned right afore my eyes, out in 
the bay here, and he wasn’t in the water two 
minutes afore he was dead! O, how awful it is 
to have ’em brought in dead! How shall I stan’ 
it! How shall I stan’ it!” 

The minister made some remark about our 
strength being equal to our day, when the silly 
woman replied, 

“T shall see and hear sperits to-night, I know I 
shall! I see Mr. Hicks after he was all laid out 
here, a-walkin’ along the beach with a load of 
sails on his shoulders, and I was skeart nigh out 
°’ my”’— 

“O mammy, mammy!” cried little Tom, with 
a bound which brought him to his mother, and 
then with his face buried in her lap, he said in 
smothered tones, “I—I—I see Lump’s ghost just 
now, come round the p’int, with a ‘lasses jug in 
his hand a whistlin’ Yankee!” 

“Didn’t I tell you so, now!”’ shrieked the mo- 
ther, glancing triumphantly at the minister, as 
if he had been contradicting her. 

Before the minister had time to speak, the door. 
burst open, and sure enough there was Lump, 








jug in hand! 


“Poor Arthur!”? murmured the father. ‘How 
| much he needs a companion!”’ 
| The mother sighed. “Yes, and yet it seems as 
| if we had done all we could to make him happy. 
He has his pony, books, pictures, toys and little 
tools.” ‘ 
“He needs a constant playmate, some pet that 
can be with him all the time and divert him. I 
| will buy him a dog to-morrow.” 
“O, if we only could make him smile, and bring 
| the color to his cheeks!” said the mother. 
| “I would give all I own if he could only speak 
and hear,” said the father. Perhaps he had said 
the same a thousand times. 

“I would gladly give him my own hearing and 
| speech, if that were possible,” answered the mo- 

ther. “It almost breaks my heart to see him so 
| still and sober.” 
| Arthur had now walked to the further limit of 
the grounds, and stood in the gate by’the public 
road, out of sight of his parents. He liked to 
watch the carriages and the dusty teams that 
passed occasionally that way. 

The gate was shaded by great trees, and their 
broad leaves made the air cool. But it was very 
hot in the road. 

For some minutes the boy saw no one; buf 


| 
| 
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presently a woman and a little girl came along 
on foot, moving slowly on account of the heat. 
The boy noticed them with the quick, keen gaze 
habitual to deaf mutes. The little girl was look- 
ing up into the woman’s face and talking to her 
with her fingers! 

“I am very tired and warm,” she was saying. 


them, a youns, unbroken colt, lifted his head and 
neighed as the children passed. 

Alice was terrified, and clung closer to her 

companion, and Arthur began to grow very brave 

| when he felt that he had somebody to protect. 

He contrived to reassure her, and they trudged 

on without looking behind them. Suddenly they 





on a boa who threw himself around the woman. 
She, as all women would do under such cireum- 
stances, set up a screaming, but the men told her 
to keep still, and one of them who carricd a coop 


of young pigeons at once offered one to the ser- | 


pent, who greedily devoured it. Another and an- 


es 


merry voice, as he told over the haps and Wishaps 
of the day. She had never had such leisure to 
think as now, and it seemed as if the whole pan. 
orama of her short life spread itself out befor 
her. 

| Polly had told her many times that she thought 


“Cannot we go somewhere and rest ?”’ | felt the ground jar, and, turning their heads, 
The woman, who had a very kind face, replied | saw the young horse charging down upon them 
also with her fingers,— | with high head and flaring nostrils, and tail and 

“Yes, if I can find a cool spot.” | mane flying wildly in the air! 

Her eyes now fell upon Arthur as she looked| He suorted loudly as he came, clearing enor- 
wishfully through the gate into the shady park. | mous spaces at every leap, and his eyes and half- 
She stopped. To her astonishment, Arthur said | open mouth looked dangerous and terrible. To 
to her in the same sign-language,— the excited fancy of the helpless children, he 

“Come in, please. I live here. You can sit| seemed like some devouring demon. Swiftly he 
utider the trees and rest.” | approached them, with his ears back wickedly, 

The little girl’s eyes opened wide. She stared | and shaking his head and flinging his heels as 
at Arthur, and he walked over to her and began! if determined to destroy every thing in his way. 
to make signs to her, a smile meantime creeping | Arthur and Alice were too frightened to run, and 
into his face as he spelled out his silent but hearty | stood paralyzed, awaiting their fate. They could 


other were given until the boa became gorged, | her father was alive; but he had become a mys, 
and on the third day released his hold of the! in her imagination. She could just remember 
woman and fell to the ground, and was quickly , being lifted by a very tall man, and kissed seyeya) 
killed by the crowd of natives assembled around | times, and then led to her mother, who sat in 
the place.” ‘ large chair, and was very white and delicate, 
| Then her mother cried, and the tall man went 
away, and she never saw him again. After tha 
| there seemed great confusion, crying, and a long, 
dark period. She remembered being snatele 
; indignantly from some person’s arms, with the 
(declaration that she shouldn’t go to the poop. 
|house, any way. After that she lived among 
| flowers, and in the fresh air of the country, jt 


| Was a tiny home, only two rooms in it: but Poliy 
-——_-—~+>—-— . 


2 
THE RAINBOW. 


Up where the heavy thunders rolled, 

And clouds aflame were swept along, 
The sun rides in a car of gold, 

And soaring larks dissolve in sqng. 
There is a rainbow in the sky, 

Upon the arch where tempests trod. 
*Twas written by the Hand on high ; 

It is the autographof God! 

G. W. Buneay. 


greeting. 

“Come with me. It is very pleasant in here. 
There are seats made out of branches, and there 
are many, many flowers, and some strawberries. 
I think you would like the strawberries.” 

She at once put her hands into Arthur’s, and 
her delicate fingers replied, “I know I should. 
I think you are very kind.” 

“O, no; you are kind.” 

“Why, please?” And they passed inside the 
gate together, talking. The woman followed 
them. 

“You are kind to come with me. 
lonely. My name is Arthur.” 

“And mine is Alice. Both begin with ‘A; is 
not that a good sign?” 

They laughed and walked on, keeping up their 
finger dialogue, and exchanging quick, happy 
looks. Now they stopped to watch a bee on a 
flower, now a worm or an ant upon the ground, 
now a bird in the branches over their heads, and 
now they stood upon a swell of the lawn, while 
Arthur pointed out the beauties of the park. 
Alice forgot her weariness, and soon the two 
children were running between the great trees 
and playing hide and seek with each other. 

Presently the woman saw Arthur's parents 
seated upon the rustic bench. She approached 
them, for she felt that it was necessary to explain 
why she had entered the grounds. She was not 
a deaf mute herself, but being employed to take 
care of Alice, she, of course, had learned the deaf 
mute language for her sake. She was received 
kindly, and her meeting with Arthur, and his 
invitation to her and the little deaf and dumb 
girl, were soon made known. 


I am very 


“We are very glad that you have come,’ re- 
plied the mother. ‘Who is this little girl?” 

“She is the daughter of Mr. Lucian Armitage. 
He has taken the Red Cottage for the summer.”’ 

“Why, I used to kngw Mr. Armitage,” said 
the gentleman to his wife. “Is it possible that 
his child has the same misfortune that ours has? 
Let them stay together, by all means,’’ he con- 
tinued, addressing the woman. 

“You are the maid, are you not?” 
lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ was the reply. 

The maid went back to her little charge. Ar- 
thur and Alice roamed about together, playing 
and talking. Coming near the strawberry plat, 
they found the gardener, who feasted them awhile 
on the delicious fruit. They then went to the 
great green-house, whose slanting glass roof 
shone in the sun. Arthur led his little guest 
inside, and showed her the growing figs, oranges 
and peaches, and long rows of trellised grapes. 


asked the 


’ 


Leaving this place, they visited a curious foun- 


not doubt that so fierce a beast meant to trample 
them to death. 

He was almost upon them now. They could 
feel the blast of his breath. Poor Alice sank to 
the ground, swooning with terror. Arthur leaped 
in front of her, and, though pale as a ghost, 


brandished his arms and his little cane in the 
face of his frightful enemy. The horse reared 
his fore feet high in the air. One stroke, and 
the frail boy would have lain mangled on the 
earth. 


and came to a stand, snorting and glaring, as 
much as to say, “Who are you? Why are you | 
here?’ and then turned and trotted off. 

The big colt was only having his fun. Arthur 
now took hold of Alice and raised her to her feet. 
She uttered a scream! It was almost the first 
sound that had ever passed her lips. At the 
same moment (as she afterwards said) a strange 
roaring filled her ears, Her hearing was restored! 

At a very early age, before she had learned to 
talk, the scarlet fever had left the affliction of to- 
tal deafness upon her, and, unable ever to imi- 
tate the sounds of speech, of which she had no 
perception, she had remained a mute. 

And now the shock of her violent fright had 
unstopped her paralyzed sense, and loosened her 


and fully expecting to be killed, he desperately | 


{ 
But at that instant the brute veered a little, | 
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THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN Cnaprers.—Cuap IIT 


The Landlord’s Visit. 





Stella sat there like one stunned, while the light 
grew grayer and grayer, and finally closed in 
partial darkness over the dirt-stained windows, 
What was to become of her? Where was she to 





tongue. The first sensation of her new gift was 
wonderful and startling. The sounds of nature | 
came to her unaccustomed ears ina tumult that | 
completely bewildered her. She did not know 
what she was about. 

Arthur looked at her wild face and parted lips | 
in painful perplexity. She soon controlled her- 
self, however, and motioned to the hoy, — 

“Tecan hear! I can speak!”’ 

She could communicate no more, Her emo- 
tions overcame her, and she threw herself upon | 
the ground and wept aloud. Suddenly the maid, | 
who for some minutes had been calling the chil- 
dren in great alarm, appeared on the spot, with 
Arthur’s father and mother. They had caught 
sight of the children just as the horse was run- 
ning upon them, and hastened with all speed to 
their rescue. 

Next day in a cool chamber in the Red Cottage 
Alice lay, quiet but radiant, holding the hand of 
Arthur, who sat beside her, With her pretty 
white fingers she said to him,— 


go? What do? 

On the floor above lived a merry German fam- 
ily, and to-night they were dancing. The shuf- 
fling of feet and loud laughter, together with the 
cracked tones of a broken flute, and the unearth- 
ly groans of a bass viol, sounded incongruous 
enough to the forlorn child. She hunted upa 
candle end, for she was afraid of the dark. Open- 
ing a narrow closet, a mouse darted out and 
made her scream. 

She found a candle, but there were no matches. 
She crossed the narrow entry and knocked at a 
door, pushing it open a little at the same time. 

An Irish family were at supper. It was a 
cheerful sight. Six merry-looking children were 
eating porridge of some kind, laughing and talk- 
ing boisterously. The mother held a fat, crow- 
ing babe on her knee. 


try!” said Mistress MacGarthy, in a subdued 
voice, and pausing in the act of transferring some 
food on the point of a knife to the infant’s mouth. 





“T can make sounds now, and very soon I shall 
learn to pronounce words like other people. They 
have put cotton in my ears, so that I shall not hear 


ears grow more able to hear. I wish you could 
hear and speak too. But it will make no differ- 
ence, for I can talk with you, and I shall love you 





tain that played six fine jets, in the midst of 
which was a silvered ball of glass that the up- 
ward motion of the water kept jumping up and | 
down in the air. 

An hour went by—an hour of pure enjoyment 
to both the children, Without a care, they wan- 
dered up and down, laughing with their lips and | 
eyes, sociable in pantomime, drinking in more | 
joy through three senses than many noisier ones 
through five, till they had explored every hedge, 
and shade, and flower-bed, and curious shrub | 
and border, and even exhausted the manifold | 





ever so much always. Perhaps we shall be mar- 
ried some time, and live together forever and 
ever, Wont that be nice?” 

The child was more of a prophet than she knew. 

Years passed by. Alice became a beautiful and 
useful woman, and Arthur became a scholar and 
a successful writer. But the early love between 
them that began when they played together in 
the park on that summer’s day continued, and 
bids fair to continue (as Alice dreamed it might) 
“forever and ever.”’ 

In their pleasant home they still talk together | 


“May L light my candle?” queried Stella. 
“Av welkim. Terry, help the girl—me arrms 
are full. It’s bad luck have happened to ye,” 


too much at first, but it will be taken out as my | said the woman, compassionately. 


Stella nodded and burst into tears. 

“Sure, now, don’t ye be goin’ on that way,’ 
continued the matron, in a pitiful voice. “I'd be 
takin’ ye in, but there’s no place to stow ye,” 
looking about the seven-by-nine room helplessly. 

“What'll ever she do?’ queried red-faced Ter- 
rence, the father, holding the dripping candle. 
“Sit ye down and ate somethin’. 
spirits up.” 

Stella shook her head. Solitude was terrible, 


cheerful little company. 


soon as she could speak, and took her candle and 
went again into the empty room. 


“Sure it’s the poor thing from across the en-' 


It'll _kape yer | 


but she had not the heart to mingle with this, 


“[’ve enough to eat, thank you,” she said as! 


| kept it very clean, and it was always cheerful, 
She had a cow then, and went round selling milk 
with. little Carl on summer mornings, leaving her 
in the garden. By winter Carl, a strong boy of 
seven, had learned to carry the milk alone, 

Then came great trouble.  Polly’s son was 
killed somewhere, and the news gave Polly a 
shock from which she never recovered, Things 
went wrong from that dreadful time. The cow 
was sold, then the furniture, and they moved 
into the city. Whatever happened, Polly would 
not part with the children, but contrived some 
way always to have a shelter for them. 

It was through Carl’s exertions that Stella came 
into possession of the tambourine. Polly tanght 
them both some pretty songs, and turned them 
into the street to pick up a living for them 
selves and her. They were always sure of a wel- 
come at theend of the tramp, though Polly might 
have been drinking hard; and they loved each 
other as dearly as if they had been brother and 

sister. 

| Different as they were from the run of common 
children who infested the court, yet they could 
not lead such a life and remain innecent and 
truthful. Carl would sometimes yield to tempta- 
tion, and steal trifles, and, as they were generally 
in the shape of something good to eat, Polly 
| winked at the sin. 

So, thinking of Carl, and mourning with a 
| grief that was as sincere as her love, poor, friend. 
‘less Stella sank lower and lower, sobbing and 
' frightened, and at last fell asleep on the floor. 

In the morning she wondered, as she bathed 

her haggard face in an old tin basin, what she 
should do for herself. Of course the landlord 
would want the room. <A week's rent was due; 
‘ perhaps the stove and other things would pay for 
‘ that. 

| Her wants were few, but how were they to be 
| satisfied? She could never earn enough to pay 
| the rent of a room, and feed and clothe herself 
ever so poorly. The thought of being thrown 
‘ shelterless and friendless on the wide world, of 
having no one to go to, of being reduced to star 
vation and to the temptation of the/t, was very 
‘terrible, even to this girl, with somewhat dead- 
ened moral perceptions. 

Wearily she took up her tambourine after she 
had made her breakfast on the few cakes remain- 
ing, and wondered if she could possibly go 
' through the day in the old fashion. 
| She was cold, her fingers were blue and numb. 
*Snow had fallen in the night; not much, but 

enough to drape the unwholesome scenes around 
the old court with a touch of pureness and 
beauty. 
; Running ont to the corner, she invested a few 
' pennies in wood, and bought a roll of bread and 
a little milk. She was eating these whena heavy 
footfall sounded on the stairs, and presently the 
|landlord, a gruff-looking man, came in. She 
| knew his step and his red, swollen face. 
“Git ont of here,” was the first courteous sal 
jutation. “*Spose you think maybe you've 
| right to stay.” 
“No, I do not,” said Stella; “I knew you 
; wouldn’t let me.’’ 

The meek answer seemed to anger him. 

“Of course I wouldn’t let you, or any of your 
tribe. They're a bad lot, all of them, a bad lot, 





charms of the swan-pond. jin the sign-language in which they made each 
“I am very happy, Arthur,” signed little | Other's acquaintance so long ago; and certainly 

Alice. ;no two human souls on earth understand each 
“So am I, Alice,” replied he, with his swift | Other better than they, 

fingers. They hardly needed to tell each other | 

that. j 
At last they climbed over the wall into a broad, CHEATING A BOA. 

green pasture at the back of the grounds, and for | A new way of cheating a boa out of his prey 

@ few minutes the maid lost sight of them. The | is told by Mrs. Scott, a missionary in Assam. It 

Grass was sprinkled with daisies and buttercups, | is very ingenious, though the woman might have 

and the breez« blew soft across the knoll. | died from fright before she was delivered. The 


——- > 


Alice, a little tired now, but still glad to be’ following story was told me by natives who said | 


with her new friend, kept close to his side, and they were eye-witnesses of the transaction: 


hand-in-hand they walked on. In one part of the! .“Two men and a woman were travelling | 
pasture some horses were feeding, and one of| through the jungle when they suddenly came up-| heart ached for a sight of his gentle smile, his 


The silence seemed worse to bear than before. | and they’re gone where they'd ought to a gone & 
She groped about, trying to find some wood, but ; Year ago. This room’s bespoke; besides, there's 
there was none. She opened the bundle and ate| rent due on it. Don’t you take a single thing 
some of the sweets, but they were mingled with out of here. I’tach ’em all, every stick. Don't 
salt tears, | you take that tambourine, or that bundle, or one 

Polly was thin and homely, and sometimes a/ blessed thing.” ae 
virago with her tongue, but Stella was used to! “0, sir, how’ll I get my livin’? Don t take my 
all that, and, loving her after a fashion, bemoaned tambourine, Carl gave me that. I aint got ne 
her ill fate sincerely. Carl was a handsome lad, | Way to earn bread. I'll starve.” 
with bright locks and glances, so handsome, and “Starve, then,” said the man, with 4 terrible 
so dainty in some of his ways that the boys in the interjection, kicking the bundle With the toe of 
court, especially the ill-favored ones, bestowed his boot. “It’s what such rats as you deserve: 
Nobody wants you on their hands. Go to the 





| 
} 


| upon him many a fanciful title. 


He had always been very kind to her, and her | poor-house—that was built for such as you.” ; 
| Upon this Stella set up a piteons cry of mim 
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gied grief and passion, that sounded from the | 
very depths of her wounded heart. | 

Qut came trooping the six little MacGarthys, 
jair and strings flying, their eyes open wonder- 
yide under brows of a pale straw color; their 
gees and mouths bedaubed with the yellow trea- 
de, that in lieu of butter, had been spread gener- | 
qusly over their bread. After them followed the | 
mother, her baby under her arm, a broom in one 
jand and a spoon in the other, her own carroty 
jocks tucked under a towel. Lastly appeared 
de paternal Mac, razor in hand and lather cov- 
ering one-half the stubby chin. 

Stella’s scream had penetrated even further. 
Presently the hall was filled from above and be- 
jw, with specimens of Irish, German and Afri- 
qn nationalities, all clamorous to know what 
was the matter. 

When the girl, in a broken voice, sobbed out 
her trouble, there ensued a variety of expostula- 
tions in all sorts of tones and all kinds of brogue. 
The landlord was threatened, the girl pitied and 
eecouraged! 

“Sure the stove’s worth more than the paltry 
two dollars. Ye’ll git that for it at any junk 
shop,” said father MacGarthy, flourishing his ra- 
nr, “Let the child have her hurdy-gurdy. It’s 
all she owns, and it’s mesilf ’ll see fair play.” 

“Yes, be you condent mit deshtove,” spoke up 
aportly German, the fringes of whose yellow 
hair, under & much-battered felt hat, brightened 
his good-natured, rubicund countenance. “An’ 
you'd petter clear out,”’ he added, seeing the man 
showed no signs of relenting, “or there will pe a 
rowhere. Weish not going to see de girl put 
down.” 

He made a movement as if about to throw his 
coat off, and a loud cheer went up. 

“We'll stand by the girl,” interposed another; 
“fir play for de girl mit de tambourine!” 

The cry was taken up and echoed by twenty 
surdy pairs of lungs. Stella stopped sobbing, 
and encouraged by the sound, laid her hand on 
the tambourine. 

The landlord, who had at first seemed cowed, 
and had stood glaring from under his thick eye- 
brows, stepped forward as if to prevent her. 
Whereupon there was an instantaneous rush, 
and the hard-hearted wretch, who was hated by 
many of the belligerent crowd, was seized hand 
aud foot. Every moment the confusion in- 
creased, 

“Pitch him out of the window!” was the first 
excited cry. 

The culprit now thoroughly frightened, begged 
for merey like the abject, overpowered despot 
hewas. The crowd had dragged him to the win- 
dow, which ready hands had lifted with a vim 
that rattled every shattered pane. They would 
haveexecuted their threat but for the ominous 
shout that alone has power to quell the riotous 
populace, ‘Police! police!’? 

Two or three officers stood in the court below, 
and at sight of them the crowd scattered, while 
the thoroughly frightened landlord, glad to es- 
cape with his life, went off with the rest. 

Mrs. MacGarthy seized her six children, one 
alter the other, and marshalled them into their 
own premises, they all the while crying with 
fright and pain, for they had been theroughly 
pushed about in the melee. Then she returned, 
took the bundle and tambourine in her own 
hands, and half led, half coaxed the weeping 
Stella into the apartment opposite. 

“There now, ye poor thing, nobody sha’n’t im- 
pose upon ye while Biddy MacGarthy is to the 
fore. Be aisy, now; whist, whist! There’s none 
tohart ye, and here’s yer little property out of 
the hands of that scaliwag. Take your time, 
now,” she added, smoothing the girl’s dark tres- 
es, “and just contint yersilf. What’s the bun- 
dle? Clothes, is it, give ye by a fine little lady? 
Ye'relucky. Suppose we look at ’em.” 

She opened the bundle. Her broad face grew 
brighter. 

“Ah, an’ it’s nice enough they are, to be sure,” 
she continued, scrutinizing the habiliments with 
almost curious eyes. ‘“‘Why, faith, an’ ye’ll be 
dressed out illigantly. Well, to be sure, and you'll 
need them enough.” 
Stella put on the neat, lady-like dress, the 
right apron, the dainty hose. 
“Ah, the mother of ye’d niver know ye at all, 
atall,” cried Biddy, with beaming eyes, while 
the children fought for possession of the tinkling 
‘mbourine, and twanged unearthly sounds as 
one snatched it from the other. 


With many a slap and a push the maternal 


d 


“Stay, is it?” and the woman rubbed her ear 
with a perplexed face. “Sure, where will she 
stay, Terry?” 

“That’s beyant me,” responded ‘Terrance Mac- 
Garthy, flourishing his rusty razor. ‘Aint there 
a place that'll take her in?” 

“Rint a room, my dear,” said the guod Irish- 
woman, her face brightening; “‘or betther still, 
rint a corner—we’ve lived in corners, haven’t we, 
Terry, and barring the crowd, got on comfort- 
able.” 

“But where’ll I get a corner?” queried Stella. 
“Sure, being a girl, me dear, what a pity! 
Girls is so much in the way! Id not like my 
Nora to be left alone.” 

“Was she a lad, now,” said Terry, putting the 
finishing touches on his chin, “we'd soon know 
how to fix it. Any place uddo fora lad; but be- 


gesture. 


yer best,” advised the maternal MacGarthy. 


neighbors; so kape up a good heart.” 


er sec’em again. [ll lose ’em.” 

“An’ small loss will it be, anyhow,”’ muttered 
the woman. “Ye’re betther off widout ’em, dear, 
mind whatI say. Not but whatif they’re yours, 
as it were, ye’ve nateral feelin’s for’em. There’s 
no knowing how it’ll go wid Polly. The woman 


| dress. 
in’ a girl’’—~he shook his head with a hapless | | 
| fore them, Jim informed me that Castro had evident- the exception of one, which was killed. This was 
“Anyhow ye'll take the street to-day, and do! 


“Aw when yer through, just you come back to pursuit of the Arapahoes, 
us. Mebby I'll find a place among some of the | their grounds. 





placed it in their pouches, and lighted shucks,* blow- tion. We therefore kept behind the wagons, aiming 

ing the smoke through their noses in true Mexican at the flash of the guns, or at the spots from which 

style; a proceeding that the guide seemed to regard the noise emanated, for they kept up the most infer- 

us evincing no very friendly feeling towards us, nal din possible to imagine, above which, the shrill 

whatever their professions might be. hotes of the war-whoop rang out with fearful dis- 
I availed myself of the opportunity afforded by the | tinctness. 

conference between the guide and Castro, toexam-| In the midst of the fight, I felta sharp, burning 


ine the dress of the braves who accompanied the , sensation in my left leg, and, putting my hand to the 
, chief. It consisted of a buffalo rug, thrown care- | spot, found an arrow firmly imbedded in my thigh, 
, lessly over the left shoulder, in such a manner as to | which I drew out, binding my handkerchief tightly 


permit it to sweep the ground behind them, On| over the wound. 
their feet were moccasins, made with a leather tas-,; “The Indians kept up the attack until just before 
sel or heavy fringe pendent from the seam behind, | daylight. We did not dare to move from our posi- 


, and long enough to drag upon the ground. Their tion, however, until we were quite certain that they 


leggins were made from a piece of blanket, which | had departed. The only persons injured were my- 


| was wrapped around the leg below the knee, and | self and one of the Mexicans, who received a bullet 


fastened with a thong of leather. The leggins were | in his shoulder. The wagons, however, were utterly 


| heavily fringed at the side with buckskin. The | riddled by their bullets and arrows, and had it not 


usual breech-cloth around the hips completed their | been for the protection afforded by them, our entire 
| party would in all probability have been massacred. 
While the party were eating the food we had set be- | Fortunately, our animals were also unhurt, with 


ly visited us to ascertain our strength and destination. | regarded as a most remarkable escape, when our ex- 
Ostensibly the chief said it was to warn us to beware | posed situation and the duration of the attack were 
of Wild Cat’s partyy who were on the war-path in| taken into consideration. The guide attributed it 
who had been hunting on partly to the fact that the Comanches are not good 

fighters except when on horseback. Generally when 
After they had eaten what was set before them, | fighting on foot they aim too high for the shots to 


“But Polly and Carl,” sighed Stella. “I'll nev- the Indians arose, the chief expressing the utmost | prove effective. 


friendship towards us, and warning us of Wild Cat’s! Upon reaching the post at Phantom Hill that even- 
party, who were not as friendly to the whites as! ing, the surgeon in charge dressed my wound, which 
himself. Notwithstanding this assertion, the guide | required me to remain at the post a few days longer 
told me that he knew that Wild Cat was encamped | than I had anticipated; but while there I had the 
in the Uvalde Canon, more than six hundred miles , satisfaction of seeing Lieut. Jackson, of the Mounted 
south of us at that very time. | Rifles, bring in six Comanche prisoners, captured in 


Desiring to convince Castro that our party, though | a fight upon the Clear Fork of the Brazos, about 


she hurt can’t live above a day or two, and that’s | small in numbers, were well armed, I showed him | twenty miles from the post. 


bad for her. But keep up a good heart, me dear; | that each one of us carried a rifle and two revolvers, | Among them I recognized one of the braves who 
mabby they’ll be cleared. An’ if ye can’t find | and, for the purpose of letting him see our skill, I | accompanied Castro into our camp, but we utterly 
no place, why then come back to us. We wont suddenly turned and emptied the contents of the en- | failed to elicit from him any information relative to 
let ye slape in the street.” | tire six chambers of one with great rapidity into the | the attack made upon us. 
It was with a heavy heart, notwithstanding | trunk of a small tree standing near us. | When questioned upon the subject, he persisted in 
q e rs d = ~ | Tomy surprise Castro immediately drew his bow, | maintaining a stoical silence, nor have I ever learned 
the good Irishwoman - kindness, that Stella left and fitting arrow after arrow to the string, discharged if the chief had a hand in the matter or not. 
the house, tambourine in hand. The children, | each of them with equal rapidity and with quite as | My adventure taught me one lesson that I have 
as she went, clamored for kisses, and the practi- | much precision into the trunk of the same tree, thus | never forgotten, and that is, always to encamp on the 
cal mother came to her rescue with vigorous | intimating that we possessed no superiority over him | open prairie when travelling iran Indian country. 
pushes, that sent more than one of them head- so far as weapons were concerned. After this dis- 
long to the floor. play, the Indians mounted their horses and galloped 
Up one street and down another, still she felt | ™Pidly away. : : : 
no inclination to sing. Her spirits were heavy Bes ¢ shall hey trouble with them varmints, or Jim | 
w ~ | Wolf's a liar,’”’ said the guide, as he watched the re- 
for the loss of Carl, whe had always met her 3 ¥ 2 * 

. ; . . . treating forms of our visitors. “They don’t mean no 
with kind words, The pedestrians of her own good, and Castro’s a cunnin’ old thief! The idee of 
sort passed her with meaning smiles, and words jjs tellin’ me that Wild Cat's hereabout. when 1| 
that instead of eliciting a sharp retort, brought | know he’s six hundred miles away! I kuowed we'd | 
tears. ‘ hey trouble with ’em as soon as I see ’em put that | 
She was standing at one of the street corners, | terbaccer away. We'd better git ready for ’em, 
trying to look cheerful, as she sang inher strange | though ‘taint likely they'll attack us in the night, 
but clear voice,— | unless it’s forthe cattle. Ef they can’t tight on their | 
| horses, they don’t fight worth a cent. They allers | NORTH-POLE SKETCHES. 
| want daylight and an open prairie to fight well.” By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 
| We made our preparations for an attack as speedi- a 
cheek | 1y and effectively as possible, but the night passed | Reiatner-e Daginas Sent, 

y and effec yas p » ght p | A 

flushed, the tambourine fell at her side, she | without any appearance of the enemy. | LIonce made a sledge journey when in the arctic 
sprang forward with a loud, glad ery. | Early on the following morning we started from | T810S, during which we travelled up a fiord to a 
To be continued. | camp fully prepared to see our visitors of the day | ¥lley where there was a glacier. This valley was 
| before at any moment; but it was not until late in | #bout two miles long by a mile wide. 

the afternoon that we saw any signs of them. Then | I the centre of it there was a little lake, and about 
For the Companion. the guide called my attention to a small oblong pile| this i se ae mi tgs hat ——, » a 
; i s se. | green, for it was during the summertime. Am 
NIGHT ATTACK BY INDIANS. pore hg nag ne te | this verdure there were many tiny flowers, some of 
“That,” said he, “is one o’ their signs!) The whole ' which would need only a lady’s thimble for a flower- 


cocaine ents 
KEEP TRYING. 
Better to strive and climb, 
Aud never reach the goal, 
Than to drift along with time— 
An aimless, worthless soul, 
Ay, better to climb and fail, 
Or sow, though the yield be small, 
Than to throw away day after day, 
And never strive at all. 





| —_————_—_+@e——_—_ 


For the Companion. 


“Over the sea, over the sea, 
There is my home iu the mountains free,” 


when suddenly her eye sparkled, her 


——---——-<+@+-. ---——- 





By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. | 


The month of March in Texas is but a synonym | Comanche tribe knows just what that means better’n | Pts 80 very small were they. Among these were the 
of spring. The entire face of the country is covered | | dandelion, the buttercup and the poppy. : 
with rare and beautiful flowers, that gracefully bow An examination revealed the fact that the pile had Besides the flowers there were a great many full- 
their comely heads before the breeze, making old been very recently collected. The guide informed | &™own trees. All of them belonged to the family of 
Mother Earth seem instinct with life and beauty. lne that it was a common custom among the Co- | willows. To be sure, they hardly deserved the name 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon of @| manches, when they could not readily obtain stones, | Of trees, but still trees they were. Some of them were 
beautiful March day, that we reached a swale in the to set the bleached head of a buffalo or deer in some | scarcely three inches high, with trunks the size of a 
prairie, from the bottom of which gushed a spring conspicuous place beside the trail in a peculiar man- | knitting-needle, and having f ull blossoms on them. 
of clean, sweet water. Here we determined to en-| yer agreed upon, which served to convey informa- | The largest variety of these dwarf willows had trunks 
camp, and in a short time had built our fire and com- | tion to the rest of the tribe. | only about the size of one’s finger. 
menced preparations forourdinner. Suddenly, how- As this pile had evidently been collected with care About this lake we fourid reindeer feeding on the 
ever, there appeared upon the top of a bluff near} gor a similar purpose, we demolished it. Then, re- | ss and grass, and the leaves and branches of the 
us, three Comanche horsemen. They desired a par- suming our journey, we camped for the night about | willows. They had grown fat upon this verdure, and 
ley, for one of their number immediately com- fifty yards from a little ravine, where we found wood, | 8° continued until winter, when, being compelled to 
menced waving a blanket, evidently intended for a| water and grass, notwithstanding the guide urged us | dig up their food through the snow with their hoofs 
flag of truce. to move out upon the open prairie at least half a mile | to get at the dry, frozen grass, &., they became very 

After a few moments’ conference it was decided | ¢rom the site selected. poor. 
that we had better meet them and ascertain their! yr wagons were drawn up between our camp and But, before speaking of the reindeer, let me, fora 
wishes, before permitting them to enter our camp. the ravine, so as to afford protection in case of at- moment, call attention to the glacier at the upper end 
Our guide, Jim Wolf, and myself, went out to learn | tack, and the animals securely fastened to the wheels. | Of the valley. It was to us a magnificent sight, but 
the object of their visit. We then adopted the further precaution of setting | in order to make it clear to my readers, I must ask 

As we approached them, the elder, an Indian an extra watch through the night, which was to be them to imagine themselves standing with me at the 
about fifty years of age, small in stature, but with a relieved every two hours. entrance to the valley. 
very pleasant face, came towards us and held out his The night proved to be dark and cloudy. We went At our feet rushes a small stream of clear water 
hand, saying in pretty good Spanish,— to bed early, with little apprehension of being mo-| from the lake. A short distance before us is the 

“Me Castro, Comanche.” | tested before morning. About two hours before day- | bright, glittering lake itself. Away beyond that, isa 

He wore the usual Comanche dress, save that in | break we were awakened by the report of fire-arms, | 8teat white wall extending all the way across the 
place of moccasins and leggins, his feet and limbs | followed by a shower of arrows that went whizzing valley from very tall cliffs of dark rock, that rise up 
were encased in a pair of cotton hose, that evidently | over our heads, These were accompanied by savage | 0” either side. 
had belonged to some woman. Upon his bare head | yells, apparently from every part of the ravine Looking carefully at the white wall, we perceive 
waved a huge red plume, the feathers of which com- | near us. that it is solid ice; and we sce, too, that behind it 
| pletely concealed the upper portion of his face. | In an instant every man sprang to his feet, rifle in rises an inclined plane of the same hue. It is, in 

Our guide spoke Spanish fluently, and as soon as | hand, for on the plains it is the custom to sleep with fact, a great stream of solid ice, pouring or sliding 
he heard “Castro” call himself by name, he at once | down the valley, and the wall is the front of it. 
informed me that he was one of the principal, Co- | : ; This is what fs called a glacier. 
manche chiefs, outranked only by Wild Cat and | Prd nap = sap a” ee eae This stream comes down from the iuterior of the 
Chiquilo. , hd ‘ country, from the sides and tops of the mountains, 


you or I.” 








ourarms under our head or by our side. 











Mi 


aGarthy reseued the instrument, which she 
Placed in Stella’s hands. 

‘Sate, now, ye’re ready for the day—and a 
likeliey little woman I niver set me two eyes on, 


"uty of money ye’ll git now wid yer singing | 


and playing.” 


_ Yes, but where’ll I stay?” murmured Stella, 
“ping away the traces of tears. 


The two Indians who accompanied him were Co- pas sae wae, eee hidden, they dis- Were it is formed of hardened snow, or rather of 
manche braves. They were mounted upon fine eer Sees Sas aes. snow that has been partly melted in the summer, and 
horses, and armed with bows, and arrows, and short! Never were men more completely at a loss as to the frozen again with the first frosts of winter. 
| spears, evidently of Mexican manufacture. | best course to pursne than were we. It seemed use-| The whole interior of Greenland is in fact covered 
As it was thought best to show no fear of them, | less to attempt to dislodge the Indians in the dark- | with ice, and great streams come sliding down the 
Jim invited the Indians to accompany us to camp. | 2€88 for we knew neither their numbers nor posi- | valleys, and out into the sea on all sides. Now this 
| They accepted the invitation. Immediately — | valley, which we called “Chester,” will in course of 
| being seated, I offered them a small quantity of |, “The term applied to cigarettes, manufactured by roll- time become completely filled, and the glacier will 


a . . : ’ ng the tobaceo in a wrammer of corn-husk, instead of pa- i 5 vidi 
| tobacco, They took it, but justead of smoking it, per, the material genevally used for this purpose, then push its way out into the sea, and after many 
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years will get so far from the shore that great 
pieces will break off and float away, and be 
called icebergs. 

But to come back to the reindeer. They were 
very tame when we first went into the valley, 
but they soon became acquainted with the cruel 
character of our rifles, and ran away up the hill 
as fast as they could. It was very suprising to 
see how swiftly they could climb over the rough 
rocks and stones. 
not hunt them with our dogs, for the dogs could 
not overtake them on the rocky hills. 

The reindeer is somewhat larger than the com- 
mon deer of this country, though not by any 
means so handsome. Their legs are much short- 
er, and their gait is a shuffling trot, that is any 
thing but graceful. The head is as large almost 
as that of an ox, and the antlers are very heavy. 
The hair is long and coarse, being gray on the 
back and white underneath the neck and body. 

In Lapland, and in some parts of Northern 
Asia, the reindeer, as is well known, are used for 
domestic purposes. The people, in travelling 
from place to place, make them draw their 
sledges. In other countries the people herd 
them, and live upon their milk and flesh. But 
in Greenland the animals are never tamed, and 
are never used for other purposes than for food. 
The manner of catching them by the Esquimaux 
is very ingenious. 

I had shot many of them before I met Nesark 
—our Esquimau guide—and many more after I 
had known him; but I had never seen the na- 
tives capture them, and asked Nesark to show 
me how it was done. 

“It is too much trouble for us generally,” said 
Nesark, “‘but sometimes we do it, and if you will 
come with me I will show you how.” 

We drove up the fiord to the valley, and found 
quite a herd of deer close by the lake. We ap- 
proached them by crawling among some broken 
rocks and came out upon a plain. 

“Stand close to me now,” said Nesark, and 
going up behind him I grasped him around the 
body, as he told me to do, so that we appeared, 
while we advanced towards the deer, like one 
man. 

The reindeer were not long in discovering us. 
They are very curious animals. After running a 


short distance away they turned around to watch | 


us. This was what Nesark wanted. He at once 
turned about also, and led me back by the same 
way we had come. 
curiosity of the deer was at once aroused, and 
first hesitatingly, and then confidingly, they fol- 
lowed us, an old buck, who seemed to be the lead- 
er, in advance. 





TRAPPING 


REINDEER, 


In this manner we led them for perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. As they followed on they 
grew less timid. Sometimes they would stop 
and sniff the air, and the old buck would givea 
loud snort. Presently we came into a narrow 
rocky pass, when Nesark said to me, “Go on,” 
when he at once dropped down and hid behind a 
rock, 

I went on as directed and soon came out upon 
an open space and in full view of the deer, who 
were quite innocent of the fact that half of what 
they had seen was hidden behind a rock. They 
all followed me, drawing closer with every step, 
for I went very slowly and always had my back 
to them. 

Ihad not gone far, however, before I became 
aware that there was a great scampering of the 
herd. I turned, and saw some flying to the right, 
and some to the left, and some running back. 

I heard at the same time a loud cry, and heard 
Nesark calling to me. The herd had passed near 
his hiding-place, and he had harpooned one of 
them, and the harpoon line having been careful- 
ly wound around a point of rock, had held the 
animal fast. 

“Come quick!” cried Nesark. So hastening 
back, I quickly made an end of this unlucky deer 
with a rifle ball, greatly to the satisfaction of my 
companion, 


Seeing us moving off, the | 


“T could have killed him with my spear,” said 
he; “but the ‘boom’ is better.” 
| We soon had the skin off our game, and then 
| carrying the body down to our sledge, felt our- 
selves well rewarded for our trouble—myself es- 
pecially, for I had not only secured a valuable 
addition to our stock of food, but had had prac- 
tical experience of a new and most cunning meth- 
od of enticing game into a trap. 


We soon found that we could | 





ESQUIMAU HUNTER. 





During our stay in Winter Harbor we often 
| practiced this new style of hunting, with success, 
| and shot in all more than two hundred deer. 
| We found their flesh to be almost equal to the 
| venison sold in the Northern States, and not 
only had it every day for food, but fed our dogs 
| upon it, when we did not have seal or walrus 
| meat. | ‘ 
In the more southern parts of Greenland, the 
reindeer used to be very numerous, but now they 
are not so frequently found. I have never seen 
| them in any place more numerous than at Port 
| Foulke, which is the name we gave to our win- 
| ter harbor. So rapidly have the reindeer de- 
| creased, that at the present time venison is a rare 
treat to the people in most of the settlements. It 
| would probably have been also very rare to us 
jhad we remained another year or so at Port 
| Foulke, and kept on killing them at the rate we 
did, for we were there ten months, and hunted 
them almost every day, making a very sensible 
diminution in their numbers during that time. 
We found the skins of the young ones made 
very warm clothing for us in the winter, and the 
horns of the old ones were brought home as tro- 
phies of the chase and souvenirs of the voyage. 
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“fHE GUM-WIZARD. 


Learned men in old times used to talk much 
about a “universal solvent,” by the aid of which 
they could manufacture gold and silver, and do 
many other wonderful things—but though they 
talked much about it, and experimented for it, 
they never found it. The “universal utensil’ 
would deserve to be called as great a discovery, 
and “‘india-rubber”’ comes so near being that, as 
to leave the world little more to look for in the 
same line. It is used for almost every thing. 

Men had it a long time before they knew that 
it was the real “gum-wizard”’ it has turned out to 
be. An accident on a hot stove revealed to the 
patient experimenter, Goodyear, the hiding of the 
great wizard’s gift of usefulness. Sulphur con- 
tained the secret that -can make the giant work 
for us, and work in a hundred different shapes. 

Finding that out, would in the middle ages 
have probably branded the inventor a3 being 
in league with Satan. But Goodyear was a 
God-fearing man. And now, thanks to him and 
other ingenious men who have improved where 
he led the way, the once unmanageable gum 
caoutchoue can be worked as easily as clay in 
the hands of the potter. 

Mixed with magnesia, it is made into wood 
and bone; mixed with tar, it is hardened into jet 
and cut up for jewelry; mixed with pipe-clay, ox- 
ide of lead and various other substances, it be- 
comes pretty much every thing else. Caoutchouc 
cloth and leather alone have made a revolution 
in the arts, and a new dispensation in the com- 
forts of society. For countless daily necessities 
and conveniences, people have thrown aside the 
common nouns of old material, and taken to 
using the pronoun caoutchouc instead. They 
like it better. 

The gum-wizard has made himself so useful 
that manufactures, commerce, (even agriculture,) 
the arts and professions, could hardly get along 
without him. But for caoutchouc, or its unelas- 
tic cousin, gutta-percha, ocean telegraphy would 
be a failure. 

More than four million pounds of raw rubber 
are imported to America every year. How much 
| to England we do not know. Half-savages gath- 
| er the gum (or hardened sap), and enlightened na- 
| tions “vulcanize’’ it into the stuff so readily con- 











vertible into the thousand handy utensils and or- 
naments of our labor and pleasure, 

Caoutchouc is not, as many suppose, produced 
from a single kind of tree. This helpful genie of 
moderm civilization comes to us from the tall, 
wild forest fig-trees-of Brazil, from the landolphia 
shrubs of Central America and Central Africa, 
and from the great vahea and wrceola vines of 
Borneo and Madagascar. A Canadian gentle- 
man even claims to have found out how to get 
india-rubber out of milk-weed and lettuce! 

If the supply will only last! Kill the oak and 
the dryad will die. They tell us that the collec- 
tors of the caoutchouc gum or sap are so reckless 
with their work, that thousands of the trees and 
vines are needlessly killed. What shall we do 
when they are all gone? Wecan only melt over 
our gum-wizard friend and use him again—un- 
less the Canadian gentleman helps us with his 
milkweed and lettuce. 


——___~o—————— 


THE WICKED FLEA. 
A flea is more to be dreaded than a mosquito, be- 
cause he does not sing and tell us he is coming. 
The maid sings o’er her labor, 
The kettle on the hob; 
The bard sings to his tabor, 
The workman at his job. 
The bullet sings while flying, 
The gnat sings on the wing; 
The swan sings when it’s dying 


(Though that’s a doubtful thing.) 

The cricket sings while hopping, 
The bird sings on the bough, 

The wind sings without stopping— 
If keyholes will allow; 

The signboard sings while swinging, 
The sea sings bass afar;— 

You’re mute mid all this singing— 


How singular you are! 
Why don’t you sing? Why don’t you sing? Why don’t 
you sing, O flea? 
hen I could trace 
You to your place, 
And then—well, we should see. 
True Flag. 
or 


ONE MAN TAKEN FOR ANOTHER. 


Our readers probably know more or less about 
the great Tichborne trial, which was recently de- 
cided in England by the conviction of the claim- 
ant of perjury. Many of them have no doubt 
thought it strange that there should have been so 
much difficulty in proving the identity of the 
Tichborne claimant. How could there be any 
doubt as to whether he were the right man or 
not? And if he were not, how could his own 
mother be mistaken in him? This is not a sin- 
gular case, however. Frequently one person is 
mistaken for another in the street or in compa- 
ny. Surprise is often expressed when a person 
returns from a long journey, looking much as he 
did when he went away. Such cases as that of 
the Tichborne claimant have occurred before, 
and they show that two persons may very often 
be alike in outward appearance, but sooner or 
later are sure to reveal an entire mental differ- 
ence. 

For one man to personate another he must not 
only know all that the other knew, but he must 
also know no more. It is more frequently by ex- 
cess than by lack of knowledge that he betrays 
himself an impostor. 

The son of a widow in England enlisted in the 
army when twenty years of age, and went abroad 
with his regiment. Ten or twelve years elapsed; 
she had heard nothing of him, and concluded 
that he must be dead, when one day a man pre- 
sented himself who claimed to be her son. 

The widow recognized him as such and made 
him welcome. She had saved some money, and 
on this the man lived idly, as long as it lasted. 
The neighbors who had known the boy before he 
enlisted, detected some suspicious circumstances 
about the man, and their doubts coming to his 
knowledge, he fled. There was then no doubt 
that he was an impostor who had been in the 
same regiment with the lost son, and had learned 
enough from him about his home to serve his 
purpose, and also bore sufficient resemblance to 
him physically to be able to pass for him after so 
long an absence. But nevertheless his mental 
character at last betrayed him. 

About a year ago a man was found drowned 
in the Thames, at London. A grocer, named 
Robertson, had been missing, anda man who had 
been in his employ twenty-five years, identified 
the drowned man with him, by a remarkable 
tuft of hair at the top of his head! Other per- 
sons also, who had known Robertson for as long 
a period, testified to the same effect. Yet Rob- 
ertson, the grocer, proved that they were all 
grossly wrong by reappearing in-person. 

Not long after a similar case occurred in Bir- 
mingham, England. A man was found drowned 
and was apparently identified bya woman. She 
said if it were the person she designated, a scar 
would be found under his chin such as would be 
made by an attempt to cut his throat. The scar 
was found precisely as she said. The next day 
the son of the deceased came forward, and 
strange to relate, identified his father by the 
very same scar on his throat. Nevertheless the 


father proved to be still alive by maki 
| pearance in a few days. 

One of the most remarkable instances of mis. 
taken identity is that known as the Hause case 
which occurred in this country in 1846, p, 
James Hause, of Corinna, Me., had a son Johy 
Rowland H., who went to sea on a whaling ship 
which was lost, with all on board. Seth Hane 
of Troy, Me., who was not at all related to 
James, had a son named Luther. This Luther 
was met in the streets of Bangor by a gentleman 
who mistook him for the missing John Rowlang 
and addresssd him as such. : 

Notwithstanding Luther’s denial, this gente 
man informed James Hause that he had seen hig 
son. After a time Luther presented himself jy 
this character at Corinna. The mother, howey. 
er, had doubts. She said,— 

“If you are my John you have a scar on your 
knee.” 

Luther rolled up his pants and showed he 
the scar. 

She then said, “If you are my John you havea 
peculiar scar on your neck.” 

Luther was able to point to a similar scar, 
The same proved to be the case with a scar on 
the head, where the mother said she had once 
struck her son. Asa final test the claimant was 
requested to go off up stairs to his own old bed. 
room. Luther did so, and by chance hit upon 
the very one. 

This was deemed convincing, and he was re. 
ceived into the family. Still doubts were not al. 
together removed, and as time went on, and the 
pretender revealed more and more of his charac. 
ter, they became stronger. Some persons coming 
from Troy to Corinna who had known the young 
man all his life, recogized him as Luther Hause, 

At last the case was brought to trial before g 
court of justice, when Seth Hause came from 
Troy and honestly swore to the identification of 
the pretended John Rowland with his son Luther, 
and the case was thus decided. 

It was indeed marvellous that the two young 
men who had never known each other, should 
be marked by precisely the same scars, but the 
tablets of their memories had not been written 
on by the same events, and hence, though alike 
in appearance, they were far from being alike in 
character. 

Such instances admonish us that we should 
not trust implicitly to physical appearances. 


ees 
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THE HISTORY OF “ZERO.” 


“Zero” on the common thermometer, like the 
fanciful names of the constellation, is a curious 
instance of the way wise men’s errors are made 
immortal by becoming popular. (It may be 
worth while to stop and say that the word itself, 
“zero,”’ comes to us through the Spanish from the 
Arabic, and means empty—hence nothing.) In 
expressions like “90 deg. Fahr.,’’ or “90° Fahr.,” 
the abbreviation Fahr. stands for Fahrenheit, a 
Prussian merchant of Dantzic on the shore of the 
Baltic Sea. His full name was Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit. 

From a boy he was a close observer of nature, 
and when only nineteen years old (in the remark- 
ably cold winter of 1690, he experimented by put- 
ting snow and salt together, and noticed that it 
produced a degree of cold equal to the coldest 
day of that year. As that day was the coldest 
that “the oldest inhabitant” could remember, 
Gabriel was the more struck with the coinci- 
dence of his little scientific discovery, and hasti- 
ly concluded that he had found the lowest degree 
of temperature known in the world, either natu- 
ral or artificial. He called that degree “zero” 
and constructed a thermometer, or rude weather 
glass, with a scale graduated up from the zero t0 
boiling point, which he numbered 212. 

Time showed that this arrangement instead of 
being truly scientific, was as arbitrary as the di- 
vision of the Bible into verses and chapters, and 
that these two points no more represented the 
real extremes of tempearture, than “from Dan to 
Beersheba”’ expressed the exact extremes of Pak 
estine. 

But Fahrenheit’s thermometer had been wide 
ly adopted, with its inconvenient scale; and 38 
it happened, no thought of any better took form 
till his name became an authority,—for Fahrer- 
heit finally abandoned trade and gave himself to 
science. Then habit made people cling to the 
established scale, as habit makes the English 
cling to their old system of cumbrous fractional 
money. 

Our nation began to use Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer about the middle of the last century, * 
not far from the time when “Old Style” was & 
changed for “New Style” in the writing of dates. 

The three countries which use Fahrenheit at 
Holland, England and America. Russia and Ger- 
many use Reaumur’s thermometer, in which the 
boiling point is counted 80 degrees above frees 
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ing point. France uses the centigrade thermom- 
eter, so called because it marks the boiling point 
one hundred degrees from freezing point. 

On many accounts the centigrade system is 
the best, and the triumph of convenience will be 
attained when “zero” is made the freezing point, | 
and when the boiling point is put 100 or 200 de- 
grees from it, and all the subdivisions are fixed 
decimally. 

If Fahrenheit had done this at first, or even if 
he had made it one of his many improvements, 
after the public adopted his error, the luck of 
opportunity which was really his would have 
secured to his ihvention the patronage of the 
world. 
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A DENTIST’S TRICK. 

When Paganini made his first visit to London, he 
refused all invitations into society, and all private 
performances. But a dentist was too shrewd for 
him, and managed to make a good deal of money 
out of him. 

His teeth being badly out of order, he went to Dr. | 
Cartwright for professional service. The doctor at- | 
tended to him promptly, and soon had his mouth in 
good condition. Paganini asked for the bill, and 
was surprised when the dentist told him he was am- 
ply paid by the honor of having such a patient. He 
suggested, however, as a grateful remuneration, the 
honor of Paganini’s company at dinner the next 
day. The musician could not decline, under the cir- 
cumstances. The Duke of Devonshire came by ap- 
pointment to the office just after the musician left. 
Cartwright asked him if he had met Paganini. 

“No,” said the duke; “he declined to come to 
Devonshire House.” 

“He dines with me, to-morrow,” said Cartwright. 

“I wish,” said the duke, “you would ask me to 
meet him.” : 

“With pleasure,” was the answer. 

The duke boasted of his good fortune to his 
friends, and, by a curious coincidence, four other 
dukes needed Cartwright’s services the next morn- 
ing, and received invitations to dinner. Paganini 
was fairly startled when he found himself seated 
with noble dukes whose invitations he had declined; 
but Cartwright’s purse was much heavier than if he 
had taken his fee. 
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SUPERSTITION OF LORD ERSKINE. 

Lawyers are seldom superstitious. They are too 
practical, and have too much knowledge of the 
world to indulge in such foolish whims. They are 
more inclined to be skeptical, and to deny or doubt 
what others believe without hesitation. 

But some of the greatest lawyers have been vic- 
tims of superstitious fears. Lord Erskine was one 
of the most eloquent advocates that ever practiced 
atthe English bar. He was remarkable also for his 
sturdy common sense, and his freedom from com- 
mon prejudices. But in some matters he was as 
timid as a child, and unable to control his supersti- 
tious fancies. On one occasion he was dining at 
Lord Romilly’s. As they were about to sit down at 
table, Lord Erskine noticed that there were thirteen 
inthe company. He turned pale, and was unwilling 
to take his seat. Fortunately another guest came in, 
and as the unlucky number had changed, Lord Ers- 
kine recovered his spirits, and was one of the most 
lively of all the guests at the table. 





++ 
THE TELEGRAPH IN SICKNESS. 

The telegraph is of great service in gathering rel- 
atives at the bedside of the dying. In the former 
days of mails by coaches, distant friends received a 
notice of the sickness after the dead body had been 
buried. 

But Sir Henry Holland gives some curious instan- 
ces of the value of the telegraph to a physician. He 
was accustomed to take a two months’ vacation every 
year, and spent it in distant travel. The telegraph 
enabled him to begin professional work the very mo- 
ment he reached London. On one occasion he found 
4 patient waiting in his room on his return from Per- 
sia, where he had been studying Zenophon on the 
Toute of the famous retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, Another time, when reaching home from 
Egypt and Syria, he found a carriage waiting at 
London Bridge to take him to a consultation in Sus- 
sex Square. Frequently in returning from trips to 
the United States, he called on a number of patients 
bsg his walk home from the depot. All this was pre- 
Viously arranged by telegraphing. 

o> 
AMERICAN CHIVALRY. 

An English woman journeying from Boston to 
Washington in a sleeping-car relates her experience 
in the following complimentary terms: 

I knew that at each end of the sleeping-car there 
Was a toilet room, with marble basin stand washing 
paraphernalia, I put my head out between the 
opening of the curtain to see if the place was unoc- 
eupied, when, to my amazement, what should meet 
my eye, all the way up and down the narrow corri- 
dor, but stockinged—no, I mean socked—feet, strug- 
gling into boots of the most decidedly masculine 
“Persuasion r 

I was contemplating the possibility of treading 
a through this novel, living hedge, I came to 
knowledge that I was the only lady in the car, 
and that, unknown and unprotected, I had been 
Passing the night in the most ignorant and reckless 
Security with about twenty men! In any other coun- 
this discovery would have been horrifying in it- 


| Jersey City station, two of them helped me down 


;et was born without arms. To a gentleman who 


| of whom, a sort of chattering magpie, acting the 





my presence completely, thereby making me feel 
very much assured; those that did not, neither 
stared nor spoke; but as the train slackened at the 


the «- of the platform, and, one taking my shawls | 
and the other my hand-bag, said, “Allow me, | 
madam, to see you to the ferry,’ whither they ac- 
companied me, and bowed themselves off. 
ee +o — 

THE WOMAN THAT KNEW ABOUT IT. 

Legend or gossip that has a sensation in it is hard- 
er to give up than a tame truth. A fault in T. B. 


| Reade’s painting of “Longfellow’s Children” gave 


rise to the story that one of the daughters of the po- | 


“interviewed”’ him one day Mr. Longfellow related | 
an instance of comparatively recent occurrence, 
quite as amusing as it was annoying: | 
His brother-poet and most intimate friend, James | 
Russell Lowell, was ina Mount Auburn horse-car, | 
and on the opposite seat sat a party of women, one 


part of chaperon, said, as the car approached the 
old Cragie mansion,— 

“This is where Longfellow lives—the poet, you 
know. Funny such nice people should have such 
ueer notions about some things. I should have 
thought he’d have wanted to build a new house. 
But I s’pose it’s true that poets all have a crazy spot 
somewhere in their heads.”’ 

Then, after a pause, during which some immate- 
rial remark was made by one of her auditors, she 
continued,— 

“What a pity that one of his children—a pretty 
girl otherwise, they say—was born without arms!”’ 
Mr. Lowell thought here was a good opportunity 
to stop, in one circle, at least, the current of so ab- 
surd a story, and said, in his most gentlemanly man- 
ner,— 

“T beg your pardon, madam, but I am an intimate 
friend of Mr. Longfellow’s family, and I can assure 
you there is no truth in the story about his child.” 
“TI beg your pardon, sir,” the lady retorted, all the 
clannishness of her strata of development trans- 
forming her into a human porcupine, “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I have it from a lady who had it 
from Mr. Longfellow himself.” 

Then a self-satisfied arrangement of drapery, and 
a triumphant adjustment of her bonnet, warned Mr. 
Lowell that the ground was dangerous, and he dis- 
creetly said no more. . 


eS 
SIT AND SET. 


It is not strange that in our flexible language two 
words so much alike in their meaning and in their 
spelling should get to be used for each other in cer- 
tain cases. 


It is not those only whom we call illiterate who 
blunder in the use of these words. Too often we 
hear “he set down’ for “he sat down’’—and sot 
down, even, sometimes intrudes into good company. 
A majority, it is probable, use set when they speak 
of a hen that is hatching. I do not discredit the 
story of the judge who corrected counsel for asking 
at what time the court would again sef. “Brother 
B., the court sits—a hen sefs.”’ can believe it, for 
I have heard a lawyer of great ability and learning 
contend that sets is the right word to use when one 
speaks of a hen engaged in incubation. How plainly 
such facts show the permanence of early impression, 
and the immense importance of setting out right! 
A less frequent mistake is the use of sat for set, as 
“he sat the basket down.”’ Set as an intransitive 
verb is used to express the gving down of the sun 
and other stars. Those who say sundown instead of 
sunset—a class less numerous than formerly—em- 

loy, as it seems to me,a very poor substitute. Mr. 

hite argues long and learnec ly: and convincingly 
too, to show that sef, as applied to the descending 
sun, was originally settle ; set, in this sense, is there- 
fore a mere abbreviation. 


There is good authority, we think, for claiming 
that the “‘judge” and the “lawyer of great ability 
and learning’ were right too about the hen. She 
settles on her eggs, and—Mr. White has explained 
the rest of it. 





———— 
HARD STUDENT LIFE, 


In old times student life meant hard work and lit- 
tle recreation. The “good times” of thodern fashion 
were unknown, but poor clothes, and spare diet, and 
rough beds, were well understood. The Atheneum 
says: 

Oxford and Cambridge were very different then 
from what they are now. The students were, for the 
most part, miserably poor. Itis told of St. Richard, 
afterwards Bishop of Chichester, that when he was 
at Oxford he and the companion who shared his 
room had only one cap and gown between them, so 
that each had to remain at home in turn while the 
other attended lectures. In some cases it is said that 
the students pawned their very clothes; and a story 
is told of two students who, in their zeal for knowl- 
edge, had only one suit between the two, and in win- 
ter time they had to lie in bed and show themselves 
abroad alternately. Atall events, hard penury seems 
to have been the rule rather than the exception. 


rr ooo 
A HAPPY RESPONSE, 


Dr. Isaac Watts was remarkable for his vivacity in 
conversation, although he was never forward in dis- 
playing it. Being one day in a coffee-room with 
some friends, he overheard a gentleman say, ““What, 
is that the great Dr. Watts?’’ The doctor, who was 
of low stature, turned suddenly round, and, with 

at good humor, repeated a verse from one of his 
yric poems, which produced a silent admiration of 
his modesty and talents: 


THE YOUTH'S COMPA 


| other things. 








NION. | 


white coal covers large tracts, requiring no mining, 
and is used in large quantities as fuel. It is easily 
combustible, and burns with a bright flame. 


ter 
HOW COULD SHE TELL? 

The ability of certain blind and deaf mutes to 
distinguish and locate things, and tell their relation- 
ships, is a sense little less than miraculous, It de- 
serves another name than instinct, for it is beyond 
any thing of that description. The Hartford Times 
relates a circumstance in the life of Laura Bridg- 
man—the blind mute whose history excited so much 
attention many years ago—which indicates the re- 


| 
| 
} 


} markable acuteness of her remaining senses: | 


While at the Connecticut Asylum a party of la- 
dies, strangers to her, called to see her, and had | 
their interview with her after they had taken off | 
and hung up their shawls, bonnets, ete. Laura(who | 
has always possessed the sense of touch) went to | 
each one of them and felt of them. After satisfy- | 
ing her curiosity in this way, she went on with her | 
usual work—for she could knit and do a great many | 
When the ladies rose to depart, she | 
went to the place where they had hung up their 
things, and taking down each article separately, car- 
ried it to its proper owner. 


ie 
A LONG MEMORY. 

There is little profit in reading unless it trains the 
reason and memory. If all memories were like the 
famous Dr. Gregory’s it would be of service to fill 
them with good matter: 


Dr. Gregory, one of the cleverest aud most agreea- 
ble men I ever met with, had a remarkable memory. | 
He wrote and spoke Latin fluently, and Somerville, 
who was a good Latinist, met with a Latin quotation | 
in some book he was reading, but not knowing from 
whence it was taken, asked his friend, Dr. Gregory. 
“It is forty years since I read that author,” said 
Dr. Gregory, *‘but I think you will find the passage 
in the middle of such a page.” 
Somerville went for the book, and at the place 
mentioned, there it was. 


$a Riemann 
AMONG TIGERS, 

In a letter to the Morning Star, a missionary at 
Bhimpore, India, relates what is a frequent occur- 
rence in some districts of that dangerous land. The 
frequency, however, makes it no less horrible. 


As there is a good deal of heavy jungle about here 
inhabited b” wild beasts, the people sometimes run 
the risk of their lives on their journey to and from 
the market. Only last Tuesday, not three miles 
from our house, a tiger was prowling about the edge 
of the dense jungle, and just at dusk, when the peo- 
ple were going home in little parties from the mar- 
ket, he pounced upon one poor fellow, aud took him 
off to his lair as easily as a cat would a mouse. Of 
course the rest of the party fled, leaving somebody’s 
husband and father to his fate. 





A SILK FAN. 





This is a very pretty Fan. The handle and supports are 
white and ornamented. The edge is trimmed with light, 
delicate feathers, and the silk sparkles with gilt stars in 
very neat designs. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the post- 
age by us, for 90 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


Y. C. INITIAL 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is wy aehes! to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe pnblie. The boxcon- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 











“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or mete the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


be a fanciful one, but if not, the little quatrain is 
certainly the best remembered impromptu poem ever 
uttered. 


od 
WHITE COAL. 


Nothing strange for Australia, where nature shows 
so many queer freaks. An exchange says: 





self, and extremely disagreeable in its results; but, 
ort as my experience of American chivalry had 





Australia, so remarkable for its unique produc- 


a tions, has recently disclosed new treasures to the ge- | 
n, it was quite sufficient for me to know that I | ologist and miner. This is white coal. It consists of 
absolutely nothing to feel uncomfortable about. | felted vegetable fibres, like peat, which contain, in- 
Most of the gentlemen did me the honor to ignore | terspersed between them, fine grains of sand. This 


This story of the origin of the famous lines may 






a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
quite easy to make other 

owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 


Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 








Boston. 


| ever used. 


| which time my health has steadily improved. 
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What 1 Know About Vevetine, 


Sovutu Boston, May 9, 1870. 
H.R. STEVENS, Esa. : 

Dear Sir,—\ have had considerable experience with the 
VEGETINE. For Dyspepsia, General Debility and impure 
blood, the VEGETINE is superior to any thing which I have 
I commenced taking VEGETINE about the mid- 
dle of last winter, and after using a few bottles it entirely 
cured me of dyspepsia, and my blood never was in so good 
condition as at the present time. It will afford me pleas- 
ure to give any further particulars relative to what I know 
about this good medicine, to any one who will call or ad+ 
dress me at my residence, 386 Athens Street. 

ery respectfully, MONROE PARKER, 





Gained Fifteen Pounds of Flesh. 


SovTH BERWICK, ME., JAN. 17, 1872, 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have had Dyspepsia in its worst form for 
the last ten years, and have taken hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of medicine without obtaining any relief. In Sep- 
tember last, [ commenced taking the VEGETINE, since 
My food 
digests well, and I have gained fifteen pounds of flesh. 
There are several others in this place taking the VEGETINE, 
and all have obtained relief. 

Yours truly, THOMAS E. MOORE, 

Overseer of Card Room, Portsmouth Co.’s Mills, 








DYSPEPSIA. 


SYMPTOMS.—Want of appetite, rising of food and wind 
from the stomach, acidity of the stomach, heartburn, dry- 
ness and whiteness of the tongue in the morning, sense of 
distension in the stomach and bowels, sometimes rumbling 
and pain; costiveness, which is occasionally interrupted 
by diarrheea; paleness of the urine. ‘The mouth is clam- 
my, or has a sour or bitter taste. Other frequent symp- 
toms are waterbrash, palpitation of the heart, headache, 
and disorders of the senses, as seeing double, ete. There 
is general debility, languor, and aversion to motion; de- 
jection of the spirits, disturbed sleep and frightful dreams, 





NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 


@ LEBANON, N. IL, JAN. 29, 1870. 
MR. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—1 write this note to inform you of the effect 
of your “Blood Purifier” upon my system. Wheu I com- 
menced taking it, a year ago, [ was very much debilitated, 
My limbs were swollen so that it was impossible for me to 
get into or out from a carriage, and very painful to go up 
or down stairs; indeed, I could scarcely stand on my feet. 








My appetite was gone, my strength failing rapidly. After 
using your medicine for a few weeks, | began to improve, 
My appetite improved, and my strength returved. I can 


now perform my duties as a nurse with my wonted ease, 
and I feel L owe it to your remedy. Ishould not wish to 
be without it. 


Yours gratefully, MRs. C. A. HW. TILDEN, 


The remarkable cures effected by ViGETINe have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 


VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 32—2t 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B.C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 2 


24 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
two $5Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 





vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
32—ly itt Reade Street, N. Y. 


CAMPING AND MINING STOVE. 


Weighing twenty-five pounds, size packed 12x12x20 inches, 
will cook for ten persons. 
camping purpo 


It is especially adapted for 
The ware consists of 8-quart kettle, 
juart coffee-pot, fry-pan, round tin 
dipper, gridiron, tent collar, 8 feet fun- 

nel, and an oven that will 
st 15 pounds beef. The 
ware is so constructed that 
it packs in the oven, and the 
oven and funnel pack in the 
stove, as represented in the 
small cut which is a stove 
packed for shipment, con- 
taining all the ware shown 
in large cut. Price of these 
stoves complete, at retail, 
i $1350. Sent C. 0. D. toany 
part of the U.S. A liberal discount to shippers. POND 
& DUNCKLEE, &7 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 


S90) ) A MONTH TO AGENTS 


















6-quart teakett 


pan, 2 square pan 





to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOMETIME. 


Well, either you or I, 
After whatever is to say is said, 
Must see the other die, 
Or hear, through distance, of the other dead, 
Sometime. . 


And you or I must hide 
Poor empty eyes and faces, wan and wet 
With life’s great grief, beside 
The other’s coffin, sealed with silence yet, 
Sometime. 
And you or I must look 
Into the other’s grave, or far or near, 
And read, as in a boo 
Writ in the dust, words we made bitter here, 
Sometime. 


Then, through what paths of dew, 
What flush of flowers, what glory in the grass, 
Only one of us two, 
Even as a shadow walking, blind may pass, 
Sometime ! 
And if the nestling song 
Break from the bosom of the bird for love, 
No more to listen long, 
One shall be deaf below, one deaf above. 
Sometime, 
For both must lose the way 
Wherein we walk together, very soon, 
One in the dust shall stay, 
Tho other first shall see the rising moon, 
Sometime. 


O, fast, fast friend of mine, ™ 
Lift up the voice I love so much, and warn! 
To wring faint hands and pine, 
Tell me I may be left forlorn, forlorn, 
Sometime, 


Say I may kiss through tears, 
Forever falling and forever cold, 
One ribbon from sweet years, 
One dear, dead leaf, one precious ring of gold, 
Sometime. 
Say you may think with pain 
Of some slight grace, some timid wish to please, | 
Some cager look, half vain | 
Into your heart, some broken sobs like these, 
Sometime! 


-—-~4p-——--—— 


for the Companion, 


A THRILLING SCENE ON TH? 
GANGES. | 

It was the great annual inede or holy fair in | 
the month of January, when the idolaters of In- | 
dia come to wash away their sins in the Ganges, 
the saered stream of the goddess Gunga. On the | 
barren island of Sangor, near the mouth of the 
river, thousands of Hindoos had gathered, with | 
their gifts, around the temple of Keepil Mtin, 

A Christian missionary who attended the festi- 
val that he might preach the Gospel to the fa-| 
natic crowds, saw a rich Brahmin lady and her 
family and servants at the temple-door, weeping 
bitterly. The lady carried a lovely infant in her 
arms. 


Prostrating themselves three times at the 
threshold, the party entered and stood before the 
high priest of Gunga to offer gifts. There was a 
little golden cow on a beautiful muslin handker- 
chief embroidered with silver. There were many 


{sionary, “I could not have lived without my ba- 


| viour Whoasks you not to murder your child, but 
only to give Him your heart.” 


| ward work of it, and did not dare to go more than 


| with practice, and so too did confidence, which 
‘was the more important of the two, and I was 


| some twenty feet behind me, and calling to me 





yards of shining and costly silks. Last and most 
precious was the lovely babe. It had strings of 
tiny silver bells around its ankles. These the 
greedy priest, who had received the other gifts, 
at once took off, and then led the way to the} 
chief bathing place, the mother still weeping and | 
lamenting. 


Soon four other priests appeared, grim minis- | 
ters of a pagan faith which insists on human | 
sacrifices, They were to aid in the ceremony of 
death. At the sight of them the mother shrieked 
and fainted away, but her female attendants bore | 
her forward in their arms, | 

Arrived at the water’s edge, the high priest 
anointed the babe with oil, vermillion and saf- 
fron, wrapped it in red-and-yellow calico, and 
muttered an incantation over it. 


Here the mo- 
ther recovered, and strong in her instinet of love, 
sprang forward to arrest the fatal rites. 

“Is there nothing that can save my child?” 
she cried, 


“You have vowed to sacrifice him, and the vow 
must be performed,” said the high priest. 

The afflicted lady wrung her hands and wept. 

“The gods require a willing sacritice,’ said 
the high priest, sternly. ‘Do you consent?” 

“No, no, | do not consent. I can but be ac 
evurscd if 1 fail to fulfil my vow. Let the curse 
fall! Perdition will be more tolerable than this.” 

“The curse shel! fallon both yourself and your 
other child,” eried the scowling high priest, who 
had expected a large sum of money for his ser- 
vices at the sacrifice. “Woman, do you still re-| 
fuse?” 

The mother made no reply. 

“Wave your hand‘if yon consent.” 

Her hand moved fecbly, the assembled idola- | 


ters raised a shout of triumph, and the priest in- 
stantly threw the babe into the river, crying,— 

“Take it, great Gunga. It is thine!” 

But no sooner had the form of the little one 
touched the water than the mother plunged after 
it and brought it ashore. ‘“Gungashall not have 
him,” she cried. “I was mad when I made my 
vow.” 

She was assailed immediately with terrible 
threats, but at this point the missionary came to 
the rescue with a band of English soldiers sent 
to the fair to prevent infanticide, and the babe 
Was saved. 

“QO, sir,” said the tearful mother to the mis- 


by. How shall I thank you?” 

“By receiving this and promising tu read it,” 
suid the good man, putting into her hands the 
New Testament. “It tells you of a God and Sa- 





+o>—_—_—_—— 
SLIDING DOWN THE ALPS. 

The mode of descent by Alpine travellers down 
slopes too steep for walking is called a glissade. 
It is done by leaning the body backwards and 
dragging the alpenstock, or long staff, through 
the snow, with half the weight of the body 
thrown upon it. A novice is apt to find it dan- 
gerous “sledding.” So testifies a recent tourist, 
who thus describes his first “glissade,” in a let- 
ter to the Boston Commercial Bulletin: 


It was my turn next. At first I made awk- 


from thirty to filty feet at a time, but skill came 


soon by Jean’s side. Then we started off togeth- 
er, and made a good hundred yards, keeping 
nearly side by side. 

Elated at such success, [ called on Jean, when 
we got started again, to “come on,” and well it 
was for me that he did. [had resolved on at 
least five hundred feet this time, and was deter- 
mined not to put on the brakes as long as I could 
keep control of myself. Down we went, Jean 


every moment to be careful. We fairly flew, or 
rather fell through the air. It was as much 
ahead of skating as that is of walking. 

At last when my speed was so great that it al- 
most took my breath away, [ used the stick. 
Forcing the point into the snow, and throwing 
iy weight upon it, I slackened my speed some- 
what, so that Jean had a chance to come along- 
side, Then I threw my whole weight upon it, 
when it snapped in the middle, leaving in my 
hands three feet of useless lumber. 

Jean saw the trouble at a glance, and just as [ 
was getting fairly started, without any thing to 
guide or aid me, he fairly jumped to my side, 
caught me by the collar, and sat me down in the 
snow so hard that the dint in the crust which I 
made was an ample bar to any further danger. 

Then [received a lecture on the folly of at- 
tempting too much before I had learned more 
of mountaineering; and while Jean sat by my 
side and trimmed with his knife the ragged end 
of my stick which I had left sticking in the snow 
behind, and which he had fetched in the mean- 
while, he indulged in sundry forcible and not 
over-complimentary remarks touching the ca- 
naille who made and sold such sham supports 
for mountain travellers, Then, like a good-na- 
tured fellow, as he was, he gave me his own well- 
proved staff, and took for his own use the rem- 
nants of mine, saying that, if worse came to 
worse, he could make his glissades sitting down, 
use his heels to “break up” with, and not need 
any stick at all. But we had no more mishaps, 
and he had no need to resort to this undignified 
method of travel. 


——— +o 


A SPELLING TASK. 

The New Jersey Advertiser prints a puzzle for 
the “champion” spellers. The one who does it 
the first time will deserve a silver cup. Even ed- 
itors (the best spellers in the world) must make 
some mistakes here, we think. The Advertiser 


rypha in hieroglyphics, daguereotypes of Men- | 
delssohn and Kosciusco, a kaleideoscope, a dram 

phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of naptha, for | 
deleble purposes, a ferrule, clarionet, some lico- | 
rice, a surcingle, a cornelian of symmetrical pro- | 
portions, a chonometer with movable balance- | 
wheel, a box of dominos and a catechism. The | 
gauger, who was also a trafficking rectifier and a | 
parishioner of mine, preferred a woollen surtout 
(his choice was referable toa vacillating occasion- | 
ally occurring idiosyncrasy,) wofully uttered this | 
apothegm: “Life is checkered; but schism, aposta- 

cy, heresy and villainy shall be punished.’”’ The 

Sibyl apologiziugly answered, **There is ratably 

an allegeable difference between a conferrable | 
ellipsis and a'trisyllabic dicersis.” | 


ad 





a THE LUCKY CALL. 
A country curate, visiting his flock, 
At old Rebecca’s cottage gave a knock. 
“Good morrow, Daine, 1 mean not any libel, 
But in your cottage have you not a Bible?” 
“A Bible, sir!’ exclaimed she in a rage; 
“D’ye think Ive turned a pagan in my age? 
Here, Judith, haste, and run ap-stairs, my dear, 
*Tis in the drawer, be quick and bring it here.” 
The girl returned with Bible in a minute, 
Not dreaming for a moment what was in it; 
When lo! on opening it at parlor door, 
Down fell her spectacles upon the floor. 
Amazed she stared, was for 2 moment dumb, 
But quick exclaimed, “O, sir, Pin glad you're come; 
*Tis six years since these glasses first were lost, 
And I have missed ’m to my poor cyes’ cost.” 
Then as the glasses to her nos« she raised, 
She closed the Bible, saying, “God be praised!” 











a 


A DEED THAT OUGHT TO BE 
REWARDED. 

Morally a good deed is its own rewaré, and to 
expect nothing in return for it is the highest kind | 
of benevolence. But when one makes himself 
poor in helping the unfortunate somebody should 
remember him, for his case appeals to the gener- 
osity of the world. Twenty-five years ago Jo- 
seph J. Petri was one of the successful ‘Forty- 
niners,”’ or first emigrants to the Pacific gold 
coust. He lived at Davis’ Ranche in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, and had accumulated a “pile” 
amounting to fifteen thousand dollars. 


In the month of December, while the miners 
were preparing for winter, news was brought in- 
to camp that a large party of emigrants were 
snow-bound on the waters of Deer Creek between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Trinity Mountains? 
Several unavailing attempts had been made to 
rescue the famishing party, and several of the 
would-be rescuers perished from cold and ex- 
haustion. The Governor issued a call for volun- 
teers for the rescue, and Mr. Petri volunteered to 
take command of a relief expedition. He started 
out with fourteen men, but his force dwindled 
like Falstaff’s army, until he had but three Ind- 
ians left. 

Pushing on in the face of terrible obstacles, 
and forcing their way through long wastes of 
snow, the heroic little party effected the rescue 
of the seventy emigrants, when. they had become 
reduced to the contemplation of cannibalism. 

In order to feed the starving people, Mr. Petri | 
had expended the greater part of his fortune for 
provisions. Not meeting with much success in 
mining, afterwards Mr. Petri returned to his 
home in the West little richer than when he left 
it. His wife and children are now dead, and he 
is old and poor. This session of Congress a peti- 
tion was introduced for his relief, calling for 
$30,000 to compensate him for the expense of 
the rescue and preservation of the starving emi- 
grants. The House, though refusing to grant 
the amount asked for, has considered favorably 
the proposition to give him $5,000 in compensa- 
tion for the expense to which he was put by his 
heroic exertions 

= “o> 
THOROUGHLY CURED. ii 

One of the Earls of Pembroke, an eccentric 
man, cured his coachman of drunkenness after a 
fashion of his own. One evening, when the 
careless fellow, stupid with drink, had over- 
turned the countess, his mistress, in her carriage, 
the earl ordered John into his presence and ad- 
dressed him very coolly in these terms: 





says to people who pride themselves upon their 
aptness at spelling, we commend the following 
test which has been compiled in leisure moments | 
by a gentleman in this city, merely as a literary 
curiosity. Itis cleverly arranged with a view to 


| presenting as many difficult words in as small a| 


space as possible; and there are probably few 
even of the “gifted” spellers who can write the 
whole from dictation without making some blun- 
ders: 


The most skilful gauger I ever knew was a 


| maligned cobbler, armed with a poinard, who 


drove a peddler’s wagon, using a mullein stalk 
as an instrument of coercion, to tyrannize over 
his pony shod with calks. He was a Galilean 


| Sadducee, and had a phthisicky catarrh, dipthe- 


ria and the bilious intermittent erysipelas. A 
certain Sibyl, with the sobriquet of “Gypsy,” 
went into eestacies of cachinnation at seeing him 
measure a bushel of peas,-and separate saccha- 
rine tomatoes from a heap of pealed potatoes, 
without dyeing or singing the ignitible queue 
which he wore, or becoming paralyzed with a 
hemorrhage. Lifting her eyes to the ceiling of 
the cupola of the capitol, to conceal her unparal- 
Icled embarrassment, making a rough courtesy, 
and not harassing him with mystifying, rarefy- 
ing and stupefying innuendoes, she gave him a 
couch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette and fuch- 
sias, 2 treatise on mnemonics. a cony of the Apoc- 


“John, you know that I have a regard for you, 
and as long as you behave well you shall always 
be taken care of in my family. My lady tells me | 
you are taken ill, and indeed I see that you can 
hardly stand; go to bed, and I will take care 
that you have proper advice.” 

John, being dhue dismissed, was carried to bed, 
where, by his lordship’s order, a large blister 
was put upon his head, another between his | 
shoulders, and sixteen ounces of blood taken 
from his arm. John found himself next morn- 
ing in a woful condition, and was soon ac- 
quainted with the whole process, and the reasons 
on which it was made. He had no remedy but 
to submit, for he would rather have endured ten 
blisters than lose his place. His lordship sent 
very formally twice a ie to know how he did, 
and frequently congratulated his lady upon 
John’s recovery, whom he directed to be fed only 
with water gruel, and to have no company but 
an old woman who acted as his nurse. In about 
a week, John having constantly sent word that 
he was well, his lordship thought fit to under- 
stand the messenger, and said he was extremely 
glad to hear the fever had quite left him, and de- 
sired to see him. When John came in,— 

“Well, John,” says his lordship, “I hope this 
bout is over.” 

“Ah, my lord,” says John, “I humbly ask 
your lordship’s pardon, and I promise never to 
commit the same fault again.” 


| conscience’ sake.’’ 


: one’s victuals. 
| ample quite in point: 


be ill again, John, 1 shall see it, though perhaps 
you would not complain; and I promise you that 
you shall have always the same advice and the 
same attendance that vou have had now. 

“God bless your lordship,” says John, 
there will be no need.” 

“So do I,” says the earl; “but as long as you 
perform your duty to me, John, I will do mine 
to you, never fear.” 

John then withdrew, and so dreaded the disgj. 
pline he had undergone that he never was know) 
to be drunk afterwards. 

ter 


MR. BERGH AND THE TREED Cart, 

St. Paul pens a piece of advice in the line of 
the minor morals, to buy our meat at market as 
other people do, and “eat, asking no question for 
To be more nice than wise 
ina case of mercy is worse than to be so about 
Harper's Magazine gives an ex. 


“T hope 


The good Henry Bergh, whom every body 


| knows and loves for his devotion to dumb ani. 


mals, has dry humor, which shows itself whey 
least expected. Several years ago, at the time 
when Mr. Bergh first originated the society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on waking 
up one morning his ears tingled with the piteous 
cries of an unfortunate eat, which in climbing a 
tree in the General’s yard in pursuit of some 
birds in a nest had got entangled in a branch 
about thirty feet from the ground. The General 
put on a hat and went to Mr. Bergh’s office, 
Finding that gentleman in, he stated the case, 
Mr. Bergh touched a bell, and ordered the at. 
tendant at once to proceed with a long ladder 
and relieve the cat. 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Bergh,” said the Gen- 
eral. “Is the cat entitled to any consideration? 
She went up the tree after the little birds.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the great zoophilist, 
“let us not scrutinize too closely the motives of 
that eat.” 

And the ladder was sent. 





oo——— 


TOOK CARE OF HIS OWN WOUND. 

The traveller and adventurer, Capt. Waterton, 
was a man of rare fortitude and nerve. It re- 
quired more than a common hurt to make him 
wince, and more than a common danger to make 
him run away. 


An accident on his own grounds, in the an- 
tumn of 1814, came near destroying his life. He 
was shooting in the company of his brother-in- 
law, when his gun went off as he was ramming 
down the charge. In an instant the ramrod, the 
wad and the ignited powder passed through the 
fleshy part of his foretinger, between the knuckle 
and first joint. Then, with wonderful presence 
of mind and self-control, he walked into the 
house of one of his tenants, near by, called for 
warm water, and carefully washed the gunpow- 
der from the hole in his finger. Next, with a 
surgeon’s patient skill, he replaced the torn ten- 
dons, which were hanging down, and bound up 
the wound. After this he took a lancet, which 
he always carried about his person, and bled 
himself freely. Shortly after he walked home, 
where he poulticed his wound. He renewed the 
poultice twice a day for a week or so. Through 
this prompt but severe treatment, the inflamma- 
tion never passed below his knuckle, and in due 
time he recovered the full use of his finger. 
What a notable example of self-possession, self- 
acquired surgical skill and power to endure pain! 
—Zion’s Herald. 

ss 


THE GOOD ONE LITTLE HOUSE- 
PLANT DID. 

Beauty is always a teacher, and when a thing 
of beauty comes asa gift of sacred kinduess, it is 
very likely to be the beginning of a better life to 
those who receive it. 

A plant was given to a sick girl, and in trying 
to take care of it, the family made changes in 
their way of living. First, they cleaned the win- 
dows that more light might come to its leaves; 
then, when not too cold, they would open the 
window so that fresh air might help the plant to 
grow strong; and thus purified their own lungs 
aswell. Next, the clean window made the rest 
of the room look so untidy that they used to 
wash the floor and walls, and arrange thie furnl- 
ture more neatly. This led the father of the 
family to try to mend a broken chair or two, 
which kept him at home several evenings. After 
the work was done, he still stayed at home In- 
stead of spending his leisure howrs at the bar- 
room; and the money thus saved went to buy 
comforts for them all, And then as their home 
grew attractive, the whole family loved it and 
each other better than ever before, and grew 
healthier and happier with their flowers. Thus 
the little plant brought a moral as well asa phys- 
ical blessing. 

a al 
POLITE WAY TO CRY “FIRE.” 

The rule “slow and sure,” or “think twice be- 
fore you speak,” is sometimes sadly abused by 
malapert people. The Lewiston Journal relates 
the following “Androscoggin legend’: 

On a clear, cold, quiet morning, some fifty yom 
ago, a family were seated around the table —_ 
their breakfast, when a rap was heard “s e 
door, and, as the custom then was, the outs! m 
was bidden to “come in”; when a man past nic 
dle life entered, and, after the usual = 
seated himself in a chair. He was a neighbor 


living some half a mile distant. He was me 
sit up and eat some breakfast; but he answere’ 





“Avy, ay,” replied my lord, “vou say right; 
nobody can prevent sickness, and if you should: 


“I don’t suppose I ought to stop, for our house & 
on fire; they sent me to tell you.” 
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GHILDRENS COLUMN 


I'd like to be a little bird, 
Swinging on a tree, 
With leaves and blossoms for my home, 
Sweet as sweet can be. 
I'd like to be a bobolink, 
Or else a pretty dove; 
But, mamma, dear, I'd rather be 
Your “precious little love.” 


I'd like to be a butterfly, 
Just a little while, 
With great big wings of black and gold— 
How I would make you smile! 
Id fiutter straight into your room, 
And fly, and twit, and twirl; 
But, mamma, dear, I'd rather be 
Your “darling little girl.” 








I'd like to be a lovely rose, 
Blooming out for you; 

My dainty dress of satin pink 
Sparkling with the dew; 
I'd like to be a lily-bell, 
Or clse a violet; 

But, mamma, de ar, Td rather be 

Your “sweetest little pet. 





————_+e -- 
j 


For the Companion. | 


JOHNNIE AT GRANDPA’S. 


| 





| a An 
hy ‘il le 


te itt 





Johnnie was going to grandpa’s, and-felt ina 
great hurry to be off. He was afraid mainma 
wouldn’t get the trunk ready in time, and of- 
fered his “help.” 

How puzzled he was to decide which of his 
playthings to leave, or which to take. He want- 
ed his blocks, for he was a famous little builder; ' 
then there was Dobbin, his dear old pony. Of | 
course pony must go, for with his broken leg, | 
torn ear, and general debility, he certainly needed | 
“a change of air,” or something else to build | 
him up; so once when mamma's back was turned | 
Johnnie quickly pitched Dobbin into the trunk, 
but in his hurry he pitched himself in too, to 
keep his pony company. | 





At last all was ready, and mamma and Johnnie ! | 


started on their journey. How the engine did! 
puff, puff, puff, and how every thing did run! 


When night came, that “eunningest little bed” | 
kept Johnnie awake a long while; but finally he | 
went to sleep, and did not wake until morning, | 


when he began his wondering 
again. 


and chattering 


“Will we be to grandpa’s pretty soon, mam- | 
ma?” 


“No, dear, not until noon.” 

“Be all these folkses goin’ to grandpa’s too?” 

But as mamma’s answer did not satisfy him, 
he went to make inquiry for himself. Going up 
toa beautiful lady, he asked,— 

“Is you goin’ to grandpa’s 2” 

“Tam not so rich as you, little boy; 
gtandpa’s to go to,” she answered. 

“You may go to my grandpa's, then,” said 
Johnnie; but just then seeing a gray-headed man 
4 few seats off, he hurried to him, saying, “You'll 
be her grandpa, wont you?” 

“He's my grandpa,” exclaimed a little blue- 
eyed girl, who jumped upon the seat, and put 
her arms around the old man’s neck, as if to 
hold him fast, “and I'm goin’ home with him to 
stay all summer, and papa’s comin’ for me and 
mamma before it gets winter, and’””—— 

“And so is my papa, too,” interrupted Johnnie. 

“My name’s Jennie,” said the little girl. 

“And my name ’s Johnnie,” and then they both 
langhed and said, “O, how funny!” And grand- 
Pa laughed, and all the people laughed. 

Jennie’s grandpa took Johnnie into the seat, 
8 the two could have a good visit; and how 
their little tongues did chatter! 

It wasn’t any trouble for them to get acquaint- 
td, and they told each other of all the wonderful 

ings they ever had done, or expected to do. 


I have no 


; wasn’t a 
“crow” over the other. 





| one day, as he wandered about in search of some- | 





!he couldn’t think of eating his dinner until he! 


iad “measured” 
elt the tallest; but when grandpa said “there 


straw’s difference,” 


{ 
| 
i 
} 
i 


excited. 


“In the back-yard! Where?” asked his mam- ! 


with Cousin Archie, for each ma, interrupting his crying and talking. 


Archie came in with his grandma just then,— | @ 


neither could J i i is d, ¢ randma much | will be collected from the Government, 
” —_— henging ts Send, and ” j 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 


“What d’ye think them boys have gone and | 


‘done now? They’ve tipped over all my tub of 
lye! Now where’s my soft soap comin’ from, I 
| wonder!” 
, Set, too. 

| much better than the loss of her soap. 


Grandma’s usual calmness was up- | 
She could bear the loss of her jelly | 


But after all the mischief and troubles, John- 


| 
| 
nie had a happy time at grandpa’s. 1 


When his papa came to take him home, he 


‘hardly knew his little boy, he had grown on} 
brown and stout; quite a sunburned farmer in- | 
‘stead of a little pale city boy. 
big, thongh, to Jennie, going home,—for it so hap- 
pened he met the same little blue-eyed girl in 
the cars again,—of all the wonderful things he 
had done at grandpa’s. 


Didn’t he talk 


Mrs. E. V. HILt. 





Johnnie was a great mimic, and fond of try- | 
ing experiments, and there was no end to the} 
funny scrapes it got him into. 

Grandma had set some jelly by a sunny win-| 
dow, in an unoccupied room; Johnnie spied it | 
thing new, and a very sweet idea entered his | 
head. | 

Mamma hadn’t heard Johnnie laugh or shout | 
for quite a while. She called and called, but no { 
Johnnis answered. She remembered his hearing | 
was apt to be poor, when he was “very busy,’ 
so she went to look him up. In passing through : 
the upper hall, she saw the door of the vacant 
room open a Jittle; so she looked in, and sure 
enough, she found the missing boy. 

What do you think he was doing? Only mak- 
ing himself “look pretty.’’ He first covered his 
chin with a thick lather of soap; then scraped it 
all off with a broken knife, with which he had 
been working in ‘the garden. His face was as 
smooth and shiny as a bottle. Then he must 
slick up his hair with this lot of splendid poma 
tum he found. Grandma’s jelly was just the 
thing to make his head shine. 

He dipped the brush into the bowl of jelly, 
and carried it to his waiting head. Back and 
forth went the brush, from bowl to head—from 
head to bowl; the busy little boy, every now and 
then, glancing in the glass, with great admira- 
tion. The jelly began to run down into Johnnie's 
eyes, ears and mouth, and dripped, dripped all 
around upon his clothes, and even to his feet. 
He began to think he had got too much of a good 
thing, when his mamma found him in this 
plight. 


| 





| “Why, Johnnie, Johnnie, what have yon been 


' doing? What will grandma say?” said she. 
“Me shaved first, mamma, and then me put on 








hair grease, an’ it runned and runned,—just see 
how it runned,” said Johnnie, turning around to | 
exhibit himself. 

Mamma didn’t want the sticky boy to come | 
near her, so she told him to “run to the kitchen,” 
and O, what a washing he did get! 
hard matter to get off all the “hair grease,’’ and 
for more than a week the poor boy’s hair stuck 
out like poreupine quills. 

He and Archie were in to all kinds of mischief, | 
and together they made lively times for them- | 
selves, and everybody else. One day they found 
something in the back-yard which amused them, | 


trouble. 
“My eyes is put out!—my eyes is put out!” and 


frightened, and hardly knew what to do, but 
when Johnnie said “something spattered in 
’em,” she thought washing a good remedy. “But 
where did you find something?” she asked. 

“In the back-yard, mamma—boo-hoo-hao— 
there’s a big tub of it—bvo-hoo-hoo—and me an’ 





unie got to his grandpa’s just at noon, but! Archie put some in a bottle—boo-hoo-hoo.” 


| 
' 
| 


It was al 


i 


| 


until—as frequently happened—they got into | 
Johnnie came crying into the house, ; 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


“i, 

NIDDEN GEMS, 
We sail for India Monday noon. 
When frozen, briskly rub your ears with snow. 
He needs must brag at every breath he draws, 
What bright, ephemeral dyes the dolphin shows! 
His choice cigar, net, gun and horse he loves. 
Himself a fop, all other fops he scorns. 
Blame thy strong will that still to error tends, 
Giants, so far away, appear like dwarfs. 


2 
WORD SQUARE. 
(Fill the blanks with words that make a word square.) 
Isawa in the night time. 
I fell in the on a ship’s deck, 
I caught an in the water. 
The was very nice from the hill. 
I counted one, two, , four, five. 
L. E. W. 
3. 


RNEBUS 


Nuiccgh 33th | 


MAX. 




















What all boys like. 


4. 
CHARADE, 
Through storm and sunshine, on the land, 
With speed my jirst goes on; 
And yet I stop at man’s command, 
Though soon I must be gone. 
My second, cherished little dear, | 
By all ’tis greeted well; 
Its loss would cause us many a tear, 
And grief our heart would swell. 
My whole is trampled under feet, 
Though beautiful it be; 
It matters not that I’m complete,— 
Still all look down on me. Lucius Goss. 


5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A letter, sounding like my next; 
T think you'll not be long perplexed. 


“Jane, can you come this afternoon 
And take my second? Answer soon.’ 


For service and ornament, do not abuse them, 
Or early decay will compel you to lose them, 


Transpose my second; it will show 
What kitty did to make her grow. 


My last throws out your breath, you'll find; 
Now read the whole, unless you’re blind. 
I. P. 8. 
6. 


REBUS. - 


DK« 


What we dread as we grow old. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Andover, Chelsea, Troy, Easton, 


‘ford, Dayton, New Haven, Trenton, Alton, Rome, 
| Thebes, Venice, Elmira, Dover, Mendota, Me riden, 
Washington. (16.) 

2. Purchase your ticket before entering the car. 

3. Traffic, Hindoo, Ephraim, Yelp, Omega, Uni- 
corn, Tahiti, Hero, Susan. 
ION. 

4. Sane, Mane, Vane, Fane, Cane, 
~~ Wane. 

5. “Nine, ten, kill a fat hen,” 


Bane, Lane, 


to a Truss by law will be supplied by the Elastic 


Lima, Utica, | 
sure enough, they seemed to be. Mamma was | peru, Bedford. (8.) Madrid, Galena, Newport, Hart- | 
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“SCIENTIFIC AND U SE FU L. 


Rurtvure.—Any Pensioners, Soldiers or Sailors, entitled 
‘Truss 
New York city, and the price 


ompany, 683 Broadway, 
Branch Office, 
3 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Sealp-Skin. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Remains Longest in Effect. 


Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
And Sold Everywhere. 


‘MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


387 Washington Street, Boston, 


All deposits made in this Institution draw interest for 
every full calendar month they remain in Bank. Deposits 
remaining in Bank trom April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April Ist, will draw interest at the rate of 
six per cent., free of taxation. The Institution has a guar- 


‘antee fund of $205,000, for the express protection of the 


depositors. This is the only Savings Bank in New Eng- 


land that hasa guarantee capital. 31—4t 


AVILUDE; 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 


Though we bate sent many thousands of these delight- 
ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thou- 
sands yet who — ~ have it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on rec sit x fifty cen 

30—6i VEST & LEE GAME CO. 


, Worcester, Mass, 





Mere | 
AVA UR 
L \ it [Ale tt 
| That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 


citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 





ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on epriien tory 

rsé LEE G AME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


FNGL TATTERDEMALIONS 
| ¢ Only nevlect tobny ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes. 

If you want a shoe that 

CHANNE pretty feet, lidies, insist 

| on buying only these. You 
can see the channel on the sole. 33—2t 


wont wear ragged on your 





DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
: Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
| English translations. ‘To which is added a collection ot 
| English Proverbs. Price 15 ceiits. 
e Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
Bt Rods, Lines, Reels, Hocks, Baits, ete. Also, 
Jow and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Hlustrated. Price 10 cents. 
| The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
! Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, unny Stories, 
} etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
| Kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
| the ‘public atlarge. Price 15 cents 
| WVentriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
| Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explaine “a. In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Lither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOCR $ COMP ANY, Xo 
, 1c hambers Street, New York. 


The Bese 

_ Printing Presses. Manet 
*Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir- 
SOR. Envelopes, ae $1 fous ie ; 
Business Men do their own Printing and Aa. 















vertising. Boye and Amate urs have delight- 

Of isisnse nent and money mehing. Send: stamp 
ELSI0 for ee speciinens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
ELSEY & CO., Merjden, Conn, 
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The Sunscrivrion Price 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in ad 


New subscriptions can commence 
the year. 

THE ComPaANIon is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 

and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered lette: 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are 
money by us before the date 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped. 


of the ComPANTON is 


vance, 


at any time during 





required after receipt of 
opposite your name can 


temember that the Publishers 
letter when a subseriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to ne Ae pa 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to 
MASON & CO outh’s Companion, Boston, 








PERRY | 
Mass. 





TO REMEMBER HIS MOTHER. 
The following touching story, which is not without 
its moral, we take from an exchange: 
A company of poor children, who had been gath- 
ered out of the alleys and garrets of the city, were 


preparing for their de parture to new and distant | not get the worst of that charge. 


homes inthe West. Just before the time for starting 
on the cars, one of the boys was noticed apart from 
the others, and appeared to be very busy with a cast- 
off garment. The superintendent stepped up to him, 
and found that he was cutting a small piece out of 
the patched lining. It proved to be his old jacket, 
which, having been replaced by a new one, had been 
thrown away. There was no time to be lost. 
“Come, John, come,” the 


said superintendent, 


All postmasters are re- | 


} and yutting out the right eye’ of Mr. 
| standing in front of him. 


| 








“what are you going to do with that old piece of cal- | 


ico?” 

“Please, sir,” “Tam cutting it so as to 
take it with me. My mother put the lining to this 
jacket, and this was a piece of her dress, 
have to remember her by.” 


anid John, 


The boy was evidently 
thinking of his mother’s love, and of the sad death- 
scene in the old garret where she died, for he covered 
his face with his hands, and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. He then thrust the little piece of cal- 
ico into his bosom, hurried into a car, and was soon 
far away from a place where a mother’s love had 
made a home for him. 
e o — 
RAMPAGE OF A MAD HOF 
When a large animal goes crazy amid civilized sur- 
roundings there to be a serious rout. 
broad prairie is the best place for insane horses and 





is sure 


selves there. 


A horse which suddenly became crazy and dashed 
into a house in Albany, Lil., a few nights ago, seems 
to have made a decided sensation in that quiet vil- 
lage. A correspondent says that he was being led 
through the street by his owner, Mr. Beckwith, and 
began to whirl around, and then, freeing himself, he 
rushed through a strong gate into the garden of Mr. 
Pease. Passing rapidly along, he succeeded in going 
through three more fences, finally emerging into the 
opposite street. 

Crossing this avenue in a direct 
through Dr. Robinson's door-yard fence and into the 
house by the front door. Mrs. Robinson was seated 
in the parlor, and upon perceiving her strange guest, 
immediately fled through the rear of the building. 
In her momentary f it, she forgot her young babe. 

Dr. Robinson, hearing the crash, rushed into the 
house just in time to save his child. 
moment too soon, for the beast had already demol- 
ished part of the crib, besides leaving a tlesh wound 
upon the child’s face. Sewing-machine, chairs, sofa 
and stove soon followed, and the carpet was literally 
cut in pieces. 


line, he went 








It’s all 1 | ty ge 
| and saw her drive it off. 


| ticed in Hindostan. 


The | 
| If this method prevailed in our courts perhaps 
cows, and no doubt the poor creatures wish them- fewer clients would “get their foot in it” than do 





Indeed, not a | 


: Ps { 
Having completed his course here, he | 


turned into an adjoining bed-room, and, getting his | 


fore feet upon the bed, soon brought it to the floor. 

Men soon collected, 
his body, but they could not force him to subjection 
until he was severely bled. 


and ropes were thrown around | 


Then thirty or more men | 


forced him home, and having him tied down, they | 


managed to keep him in the stable. He did not re- 
turn to consciousiess, and died about midnight the 
same night. The animal was valued at three thou- 
sand dollars, and was sent from New York not long 
since. 
> 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 

It is encouraging for young people who make fail- 
ures in debates to know that great men have had 
similar misfortunes. John Quincy Adams, who, 
during his last years, was one of the most effective 
speakers in Congress, thought at one time that he 
could do nothing in the Senate. 

I spoke about an hour; but the subject had been 
exhausted by Mr. Giles, and 1 could only present 
some of his ideas in new lights. I should have done 
better to remain silent. My defects of elocution are 


incurable, and amidst so many better speakers, when | 
the debates are to be reported, I never speak without | 


mortification. The process of reasoning in my mind 
is too slow for uninterrupted artic ulation, My 
thoughts arise at first confused, and require time to 
shape into a succession of sentences. Hence the 
transition from thought to thought is awkward and 


| 
_ - 
| DASTARDLY JOKE, 


| doubtless ya | the promise almost as soon as 
| made. 


| half pounds avoirdupois. 


| 
} 
I railway who brags of having a watch that keeps cor- 
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| inelegant, and expression often fails me to accom. | 


plish a sentence commenced; so that I often begin a 

thought with spirit and finish it with nonsense. The 
je hain of my argument often escapes me, and when 
| lost ean seldom ‘be retrieved. I then finish as I can, 
| without producing half the arguments I proposed 
| before I began to ec ak. These faults would be so 

overpowering that I should sink into perpetual si- 

lence from mere impotence, were it not that some- 

| times in the ardor of debate, when my feelings are 
| wound up to a high tone, elocution pours itself along 
| with unusual rapidity, and I have passages that would 
| not shame a good speaker ; this is the only thing that 

| makes me tolerable to others or to myself. 
} . me 

SNOOK’S SNAKE FIGHT. 
Black snakes are generally harmless, (having no 

poison,) but when they grow too large they lose their 
diffidence and are apt to be quarrelsome. 


The Lewiston (Pa. ) Gazette says, Joseph Snook, 
living near Locke’s Mills, was attacked by a huge 
black snake, in a mountain field. The snake came 
gliding close to him, rearing itself up as high as his 
| chin, and he struck it with his hand, He then made 

for a stick, and the snake, somewhat intimida-ed by 
|the blow it had already received, craw'ed into a 
| brush fence, but only to renew the attack. Mr. 
| Snook called the dogs from the house, and the snake 





| attacked both of them, the large dog running away, 
| but the smaller one caught hold of it by the tail, 
| when the other returned and took it near the head, 
| tugging away until they tore itin two. It was about 
eight feet long. 


“Joke” is what some people call cruel fun at the 
expense of the unfortunate, but it deserves a worse 
name. 


In Montgomery county, Virginia, a “serious acci- 
dent” occurred not long since. Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
formerly proprietor of the White Sulphur Springs, 
loaded a cigar with what he thought a small charge 
of powder, and handed it to Mr. S. P. Carr, with in- 
structions to give it to an idiot negro, with the view 
of having some fun at his expense. Mr. J. O. Long 
= ayfully snatched the cigar from Mr. Carr and 
ighted it, when it instantly exploded, tearing out 
three of his teeth, terribly ee ge his mouth, 
Carr, who was 


Justice can only regret that Wilson himself did 


— ~ - 
THE BRIDE’S PIG, 
If thoughtless promises were always rigidly ex- 
acted there would be fewer of them. 


Some time since an Auburn butcher told a young | 
lady that when she matried he would give her a pig; 


But the lady remembered it. Recently she 
was married to the man of her choice, and soon af- 
ter she appeared with a team before the astonished 
knight of the cleaver and claimed the fulfilment of 
the pledge. This was tough; for the smallest pig on 
the premises was a hundred pounder, and one of 
great promise; but he was a man of his word, and 
securing the beast, he loaded it into the lady’s wagon 
We don’t believe he will 
hereafter offer any premiums to young ladies for 
committing matrimony.— Lewiston Journal. 
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A TRIAL OF LAWYERS’ LEGS, 

This is more useful than “leg-bail,’”? which means 
escaping justice. 

A curious mode of trying the title to land is prac- 
Two holes are dug in the dis- 
puted spot, in each of which the plaintiff's and de- 
fendant’s lawyer put one of their legs, and remain 


there until one of them is tired, in which case his 
client is defeated. 





now. 
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HOW COULD HE? 


Mr. Snifies—Which is proper, Miss Wise > six and | 
seven is eleven, or six and seven are eleven? 

Miss Wise—O, Mr. Sniffles! I'm weally_ astawn- 
ished to hear you ask such a question! Why, six 
and seven ah eleven, of course. 

Mr. Snifies—Well, I'm not versed in grammar; 
but Greenleaf’s Arithmetic says six and seven are 
thirteen! 





————.—_ _—_—_ 


A GERMAN opera manager apologizing for the 
non-appearance of a celebrated tenor singer, stated 
that he was ‘‘a little horse mit a pad c¢ olt,” (a little 
hoarse with a bad cold.) 


AGASSIZ’S brain is said to have been the heaviest 
ever weighed in this country. It weighed after death 
more than fifty-three ounces, and must have weighed 
at one time at least fifty-six ounces, or three and a 


WHILE a couple of women were discussing, the 
other day, the merits of a certain physician, one of 
them asked the other what kind of a doctor he was. 
“Sure, I dunno,” was the reply, “but I think it is an 
alpaca doctor they call him.” 


A POOR WIDOW in Farmington, Minn., lost her 
house by fire a week or two ago, and before the 
ashes were cold the villagers had begun to frame 
another — a better house for her. Such things 
make one feel proud of humanity. 


THERE is an Irishman employed asa porter ona 


rect time. He was heard to remark, not many morn- 

ings since, upon 

nint over that hil 
| late.” 


WHAT FOLLOWED OF CoURSE.—In the hearing of 
an Irish case for an assault and battery, a counsel, 
while cross-examining one of the witnesses, asked 
him what they had at the first place = a ped. 
“Four glasses: of, ale.” “What next?” ieee | | 

j ¢s of whiskey.” ‘What next?” ual. ‘ous of 
brandy.” “What next?” “A fight.” 


yulling out his watch, “If the sun 
in a minute and a half, he will be 





A Curtostty is shortly to be placed in the Ord-| 5 
nance Museum at W: ashington, consisting of a Fed- 
eral and Confederate bullet impacted in the air, 
| which was picked up before Petersburg in 1864. 

“Impacted” is a hard word, but the meaning is| 
| that the two bullets met each other in the e 
| “clinched,” so that they still stick togethe: 


ir aod | 


| Sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 


WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
gree than this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—¥. F. sehace neemantedl 





To HAVE Goop HEALTH ie Lover 3 must ro kept in or- 
der. Sanford’s Liver Invigorator has become a staple 
family medicine. Purely Vegetable—Cathartic and Tonic 
—for all derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels. 
Will clear the complexion, cure sick-headache, etc. Shun 
imitations. inand echon cent Liver Pe 31—4t 

Burnett’s Cesenine alage * irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vigor- 
ous and healthy growth of hair. Its effect upon the glos- 
siness and richness of the hair is such as cannot be sur- 
passed. 





EUREKA seacuien Twist is 1s ean in every respect, 
length, strength and quality guaranteed. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if your skin is yellow. 





What Every Horseman Wants. 


A GOOD, CHEAP AND RELIABLE LINIMENT. 
Such an article is Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Horse Liniment. 
Pint Bottles at One Dollar. For Lameness, Cuts, Galls, 
Colic, Sprains, etc., warranted better than any other. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


OREIGN STAMPS. 25 varieties 10 cents. Lists 
free. G. H. RLCHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 33—1t 


SH 40 2H “per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 “pedi Strxson & Co., Portland, Me. 16 

ley A weet to Agents sure. 
$70 é Qj j LITT, Foxboro’, Mass. 





Four New P atents. 
32—2tp 








- Dr CALLING ‘CARDS, 7 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or 
D Glass, 13 for 30 ets.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 {¢ 
cts, Outfit, 10 cts. 





Address J. B. Hu STED, } vassau, N. ¥ . 


Be sure and send 10 cents and get the 
Champion Puzzle. The best one “i 


BOYS! 
CHAM, Springfeld, Vt 


Try it. Address C. F. MEA a. 


00 SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 
1 for 25 cts. J.W. Russevt & Co., Medford, Mass. 
Boys and Girls wanted to ac t as agents. 24—1it 


I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use be arta s Ivory Pearl ‘Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & co., New York. 


OHN L. FRENCH, the old Card Printer, is still 
alive! Send 25 cents and get your name printed in 
elegant type on 50 tinted cards. 50 Snowflake cards 50 
cts. Address, 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 32—2t 














VER “9000 Dollars cleared by one Agent retailing 

Clark’s Ind. Pencils, for marking clothing. (With 

proof.) Mailed free. Address above Company, Box I4l, 
Northampton, Mass. 32—3) 


PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 
e handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 

in the world. 1I8nobby samples sent free. Address 
28—8t MA ANL EY, 316 WwW ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


$57 60 : p WEEK. Will 


ENT’S PROFITS PER WEEK. 
patente — 














AGI 

prove it or forfeit _ New articles just 
Sz ample ssent free toall. Address 

Vv iH . CHIDE STE R, 267 Broadway, New w York. 





5 FIN ELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
( oe aid for 25 ct Send stamp (not postal card) for 





samples of Glass, M: ‘ble and Snowflake ecards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to 50 percent. A. H. FULLE a, 
Bre *kton, | M: ASS 32 








TO #12 per day. Particulars free. “We a are giv 
ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
Samples, aes Ne to go to 
work at once, on — of 50 cts. J. M & CO., 
292 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 32—tf 


NOTTAGE HILL 
/ LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUTCHESS Co. 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the Fine 


— * bepes ialty. For Cireulars, address 
C.C,. WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 
sé Mx MOTHER AND 
1 John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


1.” 
for September. 


$! 


other house in the world. 


SEMINARY, For “Youne 


Ry the author of 
In the Home GvuEsT 
This superior illustrated monthly will be 
5 cts. We give 
ermanent employment to all who desire. Agents report 
foount 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- 
nificent premiums, ag on rec - of $ Address 
Home GUEST PUB. , Boston, M » FO 2662. 








Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated pee List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2—13t 


NOVELTY 

Printing-Presses 

The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for eral Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacture r. and Dealer in Every 
Description o 

P INTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; S. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 

They are sure to PLEASE 

p reat WZ ny everybody. Packages con- 

* taining one dozen different 

Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. Address PUZZLE 
COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 

5 packages for $1, or 12 packages f for $2. 2eowTt 


To! 
BOY s tographs, Scrap Books, Water Decalcoma- 
nic and Scrap Pictures, best variety in the country. 60- 
page Ill. Catalogue free. Card prirters, with 3 alphabets 
of of type, $1. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 2leow22t 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENSB. 
Sold by all dealers. 








and Girls to sell L andscape Chromos, Pho- 


SCUASRIDIS§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

2 ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

Brietel ecards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULMAN & | cO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 32 











Address Cards, 
inost Fashionable Spring and Summer styles. Our new 
designs, Nos. 50, 51 and 52, are the handsomest designs for 
Visiting Cards ever introduced in this country. 500,000 
sold in less than six weeks. Our prices are so that we can 
give our agents a large commission. ye give our agents 
from 40 to 60 per cent.,and they are able to sell as low as 
any one. 

See some of our prices: One package of 50 extra satin fin- 
ish Bristol cards, five tints, ina very handsome card case, 
for 30 cents; one pack of 50 Snowflake cards, 4 colors, with 
card case, only 55 cents; one pack of very handsome Mar- 
ble cards, imitating three varieties of marble, only 55 cents 
with case; our new ENGRAVED STYLEs, tlre handsomest 
ever made in this country, only 50 cents per package of 50, 

Prang’s Chromo Visiting Cards, 12 beautiful designs in 
each pack, only $125, or 30c per dozen. We have every 
style that can be furnished by any other firm, and many 
styles that cannot be had anywhere else. 

Send us 25 cents and receive by return mail our 34 ele« 
gant samples, with full instructions for canvassing, or 
send us 50 cents and we will send you the samples and one 
pack of our fine Bristol cards in case. Address all orders 
to THE BOSTON CARD ENGRAVING CO., cor. of 
Washington and Boylston Sts., Boston, Mass. 33 


25 different designs Engraved in the 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
Largest Music School in the World—More than 
10,000 PUPILS 


Since its organization in 1867. Instruction in all branches, 
by the most eminent artists and teachers, to pupils in every 
stage of advancement, in‘ private and in small classes. 
Free advantages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LES- 
SONS EACH TERM. Tuition exceptionally low. Even- 
ing classes. Situations procured for pupils. 

Fall Term opens September 14. 

Address, for circular, 


33—7t E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


l9eowtf Boston, Mass. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 
GRAND, 


SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 





BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 





PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, 





soston. 


oom. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 





ULL TIMES. We are selling ata at a great eacrificey 
that pair of fine Oil Chromos, “Morning Kisses” 
and Pleasant Dreams.” Sent to any address, 
mounted and ready for framing on receipt of 35 cents. 

They are gems. Size 8x10. Worth $150. Warranted fine 
Chromos. A. S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, New 
- eo 
If you want to learn 


Bedford, Mass. 
and avoid imposition of TELEGRAPHING 


Telegraph COLLEGES, send stamp to PENNA. TELEGRAPH- 
1c AGENCY, Waverly Heights, Pa., for circular, showing 
"how it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. 29-18 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syr up will | "s. 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GE 
GOODWIN « CO., Boston. 2 
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Type put up expressly for ‘Amateur Print- 
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¢ ers by the New Engiand Type Foundry, 
105 Washi Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp {oF 
specimen book. 23 


made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
MONEY 3 Outfits. idiy, with, samples and full partic 
ulars FREE, 8,M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Bostod. 
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